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DUCKWORTH AND CO. 





A NEW EDITION OF MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S | 


ANYHOW STORIES. 


Revised throughout, with an Additional Story. 
Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant) and the Hon. John 


Collier. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| tions by Dudley Hardy excellent. 





MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By Fraxx Bavn. 
With numerous Full-page Pictures by Maxtield Parrish. 
Crown 4to., 5s. net. 


By EpWARD H. Cooper. 


Punch (The Baron de B.-W.) :—“ It is a ticklish task meddling | 


with classics. Mr. Baum has performed it excellently well, his 
prose being full of humour and fancy. The volume is illustrated 
with equal originality and merit. A Christmas Goose suitable for | 
carving in the nursery.” 

Academy.— A new illustrator of unusual gifts is to be found in 
‘Mother Goose in Prose.’ An artist with a remarkable grotesque 
fancy and great power of hand.” 


WYEMARKE AND 
THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 
Crown 4to., 5s. Limited Edition of 50 Copies, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, £1 Is. net. 

Punch (The Baron de B.-W.) :—“ Makes a splendid fairy story. 
Wyemarke’s numerous adventures are wonderful, and the illustra- 
Sea-fairies are really quite nice 
people once you get accustomed to their ways.” 


| JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. ByT. E. Dowsisoy. 


Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to., 5s. 


Manchester Courier :—“ One of the cleverest and drollest books of 
the season. The excellent manner in which the book is produced 
should render it a warm favourite.” 


| FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER-BABIES. 


By M. WALLACE-DUNLOP and M. Rivett-Carnac. Oblong 
crown 4to., 3s. 6d. 


Academy :—“ A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated 





' into line by an accomplished pencil.” 





WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


Athenwum :—“ We heartily recommend this book. 
Partridge, are good too.” 


Pall Mall Gazette :—“ A book of as charming stories of children as there is in the market. 


touching little tales worthy subjects for his pencil.” 


Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. 
Many of the stories are excellent. 


Pott gto., 3s. 6d. 


The illustrations, by Mr. Bernard 


Mr. Bernard Partridge has found in these 





NEW VOLUME 


OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 


By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


With numerous Illustrations, pott gto., 5s. net. 





A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By 


ARTHUR F. LEACH, M.A., F.S.A. Pott 4to., 6s. net. 


THE KINGS’ LYRICS, 
Reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
FitzRoy CARRINGTON. 
Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Academy :—“ Dainty and delightfully produced.” 


COUNTRY MATTERS IN SHORT. By Wittiam 
FREDERICK COLLIER. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
Spectator :—“ A volume to which we ‘cannot do justice in the 
brief space that can be allotted to it. In every one of 
his essays s there i is something worth reading and remembering. % 





Selected and arranged by 
With numerous Portraits. 





Fcap. 


| 
| 
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A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. Pott 4to., 5s. net. 


Lyrical Poems of the | THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE ALI- 


GHIERI. Translated Line for Line in the ferza rima of the 
Original, with Introduction and Notes, by FREDERICK K. H. 
HASELFOOT, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
further Annotated, demy 8vo., 12s. net. 

Scotsman :—“ Has proved especially acceptable by the fidelity 
to the original both of its language and its metre. The new edition 
gives it in a recension which has increased its merits in both of 
these respects, and which makes the translation more valuable than 
ever.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


RESOLVED TO BE RICH. By 
. Cooper, Author of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” 
Marchioness against the County,” &c. 


“The 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Literary World :—“Is likely to be very popular. The charae- 
terisation of the book is very good. All drawn witha firm and vivid | 
touch. An exciting and skilfully written book.” 


A THING OF NOUGHT. ByS. K. Bevay. 


8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Crown 


Epwarp H.; A SON OF THE SEA. By Joun Arruvur Barry, 


Author of “In the Great Deep,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Atheneum :—“ It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is 
varied and well sustained, its account of a sailor's life is well 
rendered. We repeat, the book is worth reading.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
| AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. Crown 8vo., 


Pall Malt Gazette :—“ Mr. Barry has an intimate acquaintance 
with life at sea and in the bush; and having a tale of adventure 
worth telling, tells it in a spirited and vigorous manner.” 


“Steve Brown's Bunyip,’ 





3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS 


FROM ST. PANCRAS, CITY STATION 


S, WOOLWICH, AND GREENWICH. 


(t) TO SCOTLAND 
FRIDAYS, DEC. 22nd and 2yth, to EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and 


ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, 


available for return up to 16 days 


(2) TO THE PROVINCES. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, DEC. 2 
COUNTIES; MA 
and other L: Bn. towns; LEEDS, B 
Lake District, for 4 or 6 days 


ts 
r 


SATURDAY, DEC. 30th, to same places for 4 or § days. 


SATURDAY (midnight), DEC. 30th, to LEICESTER, L 


rd, Me NOTTINGHAM, BIRMINGHAM, ar 
LOCK, BUXTON, SOUTHPORT, LIVERPOOL, MANCHE STER, Blackburn, 


id principal towns in the MIDLAND 


RADFORD, Windermere, Barrow-in-Furness, and the 


oughboro, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVER- 


POOL, Sheffield, &c., returning on Jan. rst, 2nd, or 3rd, 1go9 


FROM ST. PANCRAS AND CITY STATIONS 
(3) TO IRELAND. 
Cheap Excursion Tickets will be issued to DUBLIN, BELFAST, Londonderry, Portrush, &c. (for dates, fares, 


&c., see Bills) 
(4) TO SOUTH 


END-ON-SEA. 


Cheap Day and Week-end Excursion Tickets will be issued to Southend-on-Sea, as announced in Special Bills. 
WEEK-END TICKETS. 


Cheap Week-end Tickets will be issued on Fridays, Dec. 


22nd and 29th, and Saturdays, Dec. 23rd and 30th, from 


LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) and other MIDLAND STATIONS to the PRINCIPAL HOLIDAY 
aud HEALTH RESORTS. Tickets issued on Dec. 22nd and 23rd will be available for returning 
(after Saturday) up to and including Wednesday, Dec. 27th 


WINTER TOU 


RIST TICKETS 


are also issued to numerous Tourist Resorts. 
APPLY FOR TICKETS AND BILLS 
at the MIDLAND STATIONS and City Booking Offices, or at the Offices of Messrs. T. Cook and Son. 


| 
NOW READY 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER 


PALL MALL ‘MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
ENLARGED. Price ONE SHILLING. 

The Christmas Number of tl the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE contains a full budget of Stories and Articles by 
the leading writers and many pages of EXQUISITE 
PICTURES. 


LUIGI bb = SALVATIONIST. 
The tast story by the lateGRANT ALLEN. 
TWELVE 7 OCK 
A powerful tale by STEPHEN CRANE 
ON THE REEF OF NORMAN'S WOE. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
THE GOLDEN MESSIAS 
L. COPE CORNFORD. 
THE UNSEEN WORLD. 
A weird tale by E. HAROLD BEGBIE. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 
Mrs. FLORA A. STEEL. 
THE EMPEROR'S WATCHDOG 
CARLTON DAWE 
&c. &e. &c 


Publishing Office : 18, CHARING CROoss ROAD, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


FUNDS - - - - £4,000,000 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. This Society is in 
a unique position for Strength and Bonus-giving 
prospects, its reserves at last investigation having 
been calculated on a most stringent basis. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES, All the 


profits belong to the Policy-hoiders. 





BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery 7 London, W.. 
Invested Funds a 
Number of Accounta, 

TWO.AND-A-HALP per CENT. tN t REST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. TWO per CENT. on 
CURRENT ACCUUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances 
when not drawn below £10. STOCK3, SHAREs, and 
ANNUITIES etn and sold for customers. 

VINGS DEPARTMZNT 

Small oom received, and Interest ‘allowed monthly om 

each completed £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 


partieulars, 
cRANCES RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holtx 
Telegraphic Address ‘ BIRKBECK, Loxpos.” 


BONUS YEAR 1900. 
INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 


5} per Cent. on ‘he sum assured when the Policy 


money falls due. See Special Prospectus. 


Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


| 





THE THEATRES. 


Avoenue.—A Message from Mars, 8.45. 
Cetiiitinc tin Miia ul Miss, 8.15. 
ediaiens,~-00s Banabtinte Ne 9 
Gaiety. ean Girt, 8.15. 


Garrick.—The Degenerates, 8.30. 


Globe.—The Gay Lord Quex, 8. 


oe —Hamilcet, 8. 


Prince of Wales’. 
oa 8.15 ; The Canary, 9.15. 


eaves. —The Rose of Persia, 8.15. 


Shaftesbury. —The Belle of New York, 8. 


Vaudeville.—The Elixir of Youth, 9. 





—The Sacrament of 








IT GOES A LONG WAY 


Does Liebig Company's Extract, both 
in the Sickroom and in the Kitchen, 
unlike manufactured fluid beefs which 
are largely diluted with water, each 
pound of Liebig Company's Extract 
contains the distinctive properties o¢ 
40lb. of beef, which in England 
would cost thirty shillings. Beef in 
the vast South American grazing 
fields is so much cheaper, hence its 
Get the genuine 


LIEBIG | 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


Signed 


economy. 
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THE WEEK, 


THE repulse of Lord Methuen’s force at Magers- 
fontein on Monday last has created a most serious 
military situation. The rigid and often unintelligent 
censorship which has been established during the war, 
while not depriving the Boers of the full information 
which they evidently obtain, leaves the British nation 
in the dark as to facts, and tends to add to the general 
anxiety. The principal features of the recent fighting 
are, however, clear. Lord Methuen's long delay in 
camp on the Modder River—delay necessary in order to 
bring up reinforcements and supplies—enabled the 
enemy to form a strong entrenched position to the 
north-east, flanking the line of advance to Kimberley, 
and also to bring up additional forces. It was 
necessary to gain a decisive victory, and to break up 
the enemy’s concentration before attempting the relief 
of Kimberley, since the British force was not nearly 
strong enough to mask the Boer position and at the 
same time to carry on the advance to the north. On 
Sunday the enemy’s entrenchments were continuously 
shelled, probably without great effect, and on Monday 
it was intended to assault the right of the position with 
the Highland Brigade at daybreak. For reasons which 
are not yet clear, this Brigade was caught at dawn in a 
close formation by heavy flanking fire at short range 
from a line of trenches whose existence seems to have 
been entirely unknown. A more severe trial could 
hardly have been imposed upon troops, and only the 
bad light seems to have spared them from enormous 
losses, As it is, we have to deplore the loss of Major- 
General Wauchope and of a terribly large number of 
officers and men. With the most devoted gallantry the 
Highlanders reformed, and later delivered an attack 
which in the circumstances was certain to fail. The 
disastrous mishap to the Highland Brigade wrecked the 
whole plan; but the heavy artillery fire subsequently 
poured into the enemy’s position is said to have inflicted 
heavy losses, 


On Tuesday, Lord Methuen was back in his camp, 
and engaged in entrenching himself. If he can be rein- 
forced and is able to fight again, or if the Boer losses 
have, for the time, destroyed the moral of the Boers, the 
relief of Kimberley may yet be accomplished. If not, 
and so far as we know, the number of troops on the 
line Modder River—De Aar cannot be large, the only 
alternative is to retire without delay upon Orange 
River, before the enemy attempts to interpose with 
a large force south of Modder River. In_ this 
case the position of Kimberley will be most precarious. 
In Natal Sir Redvers Buller seems preparing to cross the 
fugela. The Fusilier Brigade has been brought near 
to Colenso, and the object will apparently be to hold the 
enemy here and cross in large force at other points. 
rhe country north of the Tugela is well suited to Boer 
methods of warfare, and there has been ample time to 
entrench a number of strong positions. Whether General 
Joubert will decide to offer a determined resistance or 
will merely seek to delay and inflict loss upon the British 
torces by withdrawing from one position to another we 
cannot tell. There seems to be little doubt, however, 
that Boers from Natal have been moved to the Kimberley 


district, and further movements of this kind may now be 
in progress. The probability seems to be that Sir 
Redvers Buller will relieve Ladysmith, but will not be able 
to inflict any crushing blow upon the enemy. 


In Cape Colony the situation has been rendered 
more serious by the rashness of General Gatacre, whose 
column of 2,500 men, after being tired out by a long 
night march, was surprised by the enemy in a position 
which was never intended to be reached. It will be 
possible next week to reinforce this body from 
the 5th Division, unless its leading battalions are more 
urgently required at Orange River Station. It is best to 
realise at once that a series of unfortunate circumstances 
has brought about a grave military situation. With 
about 100,000 men in the field we have made no progress 
in any direction. The original plan of campaign, which 
appeared to be unquestionably sound, has been set aside 
in favour of the relief of Kimberley and Ladysmith to 
the West and East, positions which, as events have 
shown, would have been capable of holding out had the 
central advance been continued, with the result that our 
forces are dispersed over wide distances and unable to 
support each other. 


THe Duke of Devonshire, speaking at York on 
Thursday, said he hoped that criticism would be 
confined to the Government and not extended to our 
commanders and Generals. The Continental Govern- 
ments were absolutely “ correct” and neutral, whatever 
might be said of the Continental press. The ill-will of 
the Continent was due to ignorance. The chief motive 
which had actuated himself in 1881 in supporting the 
Majuba policy was the consciousness that the country 
would not support the Government in prolonging the 
war. The grievances of the Outlanders were intolerable. 
The refusal of the franchise was a negation of our 
claim to supremacy. Speaking at Todmorden the 
same evening, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice protested 
against recent attacks upon General Butler and General 
Gatacre, and dissociated himself from the extreme 
demands for annexation. The settlement must not be 
dictated by the passions of the moment. The situation 
would demand the moderation which he had attributed 
(he still believed correctly) to Lord Salisbury, and not the 
counsels of the reckless megalomania of his supporters. 
Sir Edward Grey spoke at Leeds the same evening, and, 
referring to the “considerable” and “ real” differences 
within the Liberal Party, observed that as a supporter 
of the war he was as sincere in his convictions as were 
the opponents of the war—a claim which every one who 
knows Sir Edward Grey will immediately and cordially 
concede. 


A MEETING of the General Council of the National 
Liberal Federation was held at Manchester on Wednes- 
day. A long resolution was adopted on the subject of 
the war. The second and third parts of the resolution 
contained tributes to the Governments of Cape Colony 
and Natal, and a declaration to the effect that due regard 
must be paid to all sections of the South African popu- 
lation in the ultimate settlement. The first part of the 
resolution read as follows :— 

“That this committee while holding that under existing 


circumstances the Government have no option but to prosecute 
the war vigorously, with a view to its termination at the earliest 
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possible moment, is vet of opinion that there was much to 

deplore in the conduct of the negotiations which preceded 

President Kruger’s ultimatum, and that both with respect to this 

and to Great Britain's military preparedness for a war which is 

now declared to have been ‘inevitable,’ the Liberal party must 

reserve to itself full right of criticism now and in the future.” 
This however did not satisfy the majority of the dele- 
gates, so Mr. W. S. Rowntree moved and carried an 
amendment to add after the words “‘ preparedness for a 
war” the following sentence :—‘* Which they believe a 
wise statesmanship could and would have avoided.” The 
significance of this is not to be mistaker. The Daily News 
devoted two leadingarticlesto “ coaching” the National 
Liberal Federation in the servile function of supporting 
the Daily News, Mr. Rhodes, Sir Alfred Milner, Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Government. The Daily News 
has received the snub in silence, and has to content 
itself with the blessings of the Times, which declared on 
Monday that “the leading organ of the Liberal party 
has throughout this crisis placed patriotism far above 
partisanship.” But then the awkward question arises : 
Can it be any longer called a leading organ of the 
Liberal party? One man in a newspaper office can 
hardly claim to be the organ of a great party with which 
he differs. 


Mr. BrrreEvv has accepted, subject to the consent 
of his Scottish constituents, an invitation from the 
North-east Manchester Liberals to become _ their 
candidate at the next election. It is not often that a 
member resigns a safe seat in order to contest a seat 
held by the enemy. The Liberal party, as well as the 
Liberals of Manchester, is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Birrell. He is admirably qualified to rally the forces 
of Liberalism in Lancashire, where the next election is 
likely to see a good many changes. With Mr. Birrell 
in Manchester and Mr. Paul in Birmingham it looks as 
if the Liberal party intended to make a very serious 
assault on the large towns. Mr. Birrell opened his 
campaign by addressing the Liberals of North-east 
Manchester on Wednesday evening. He said that 
the time would come when the nation would 
make a searching inquiry into the causes of the 
war. Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Leicester, 
had advocated military alliances, but his policy of 
aggression would necessitate conscription as well. Our 
old methods of colonization brought strength to the 
Empire ; our new methods involve the use of some- 
thing very like slavery. Our humiliations and disasters 
might teach us to reflect, and reflection would soon show 
that Mr. Chamberlain did not represent the honest con- 
viction of the country. Turning to home politics Mr. 
Birrell condemned the inaction of the Government. The 
housing question could only be settled by empowering 
municipalities to buy land at a reasonable price and by 
rating ground values so as to provide the necessary 
funds. 


On Tuesday afternoon Dr. Spence Watson opened 
a new Liberal Club (the gift of Mr. W. H. Lever) at 
Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead ; and in the evening he 
was entertained at dinner by the Birkenhead Liberal 
Association. Speaking on the war, the President of 
the National Liberal Federation said that it was 
important that Liberals should speak out on those 
questions of foreign policy which divided the party. 
He refused to believe that the war was inevitable ; the 
ultimatum was due to Mr. Chamberlain’s “foolish and 
crooked diplomacy;” the Outlanders’ grievances were 
real, but none of them were worth a single British or 
Boer life. Mr. Chamberlain had admitted that his 
despatch of August 28th had been misunderstood, but 
instead of making his meaning clear, he had proceeded 
to mobilise our forces. Upon Liberals was laid the 
solemn duty of trampling upon a babbling, bullying 
diplomacy, and treading out as far as possible a bastard 
and Jingo Imperialism. 


PROTESTS against the prevalent Jingoism have also 
been made by Sir Joseph Pease and Mr, C, H. Wilson, 


Mr. Mellor on the other hand has explained to his con- 
Stituents that he supported Mr. Gladstone in 1881 
under a misapprehension. An interesting comment on 
the war is supplied in Mr. Burt’s monthly circular to the 
Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association. 
Mr. Burt mentions that none of the large number of 
Northumberland miners recently returned from the 
Transvaal consider that the war is being waged in their 
interest, 


Mr. T. W. RvusseELi, speaking at Rochdale on 
Monday, said that the opposition to the Government's 
policy came from men “ who were always against their 
own country.” He went on to explain that the opposi- 
tion was really to Mr. Chamberlain and not to the war. 
So that any one who opposes Mr. Chamberlain is a 
traitor, and Mr. Russell has attached himself to Mr. 
Collings and Mr. Powell Williams. But the Liberal 
leaders might find some consolation in the retlection 
that if Mr. Russell’s description were true they would 
only be in precisely the same position as Mr. Russell 
himself. For Mr. Russell lives in Ireland and sits for 
an Irish constituency. He is opposed to Irish national 
sentiment on almost every question of politics, and 
when all Ireland, Nationalist and Unionist, was united 
in Opposition to the Government Mr. Russell considered 
that his first allegiance was due to Mr. Chaplin and his 
second to “his country.” His own views, it is under- 
stood, were those of Colonel Saunderson and Mr. 
Dillon. The taunt is always offensive in taste and 
flagrantly unjust, but it is simply ridiculous when it 
comes from a person in Mr. Russell’s position. No 
Liberal holds office by being “against his country.” 


LIKE war-fevers, unreasoning panics spread generally 
from the Press to the brokers and the politicians before 
they reach the people. Symptoms of the first stage are 
not wanting at this moment ; but we trust and believe 
the malady will go no deeper. Those who are most 
disposed to exaggerate the gravity of the situation are 
naturally those who were most arrogantly sanguine at 
the outset. It is not yet time to talk of mustering every 
soldier and militiaman in the British Islands and 
despatching them in blind haste to South Africa before 
we have had opportunity either to take a clear view 
of the general prospects of the campaign or to 
reflect on the inconvenience and danger of denuding 
the mother country of regular troops. It is not yet 
time to behave as men behave in a last emergency, and 
as if we were a people which has never known reverses 
because it has never engaged in arduous struggles. 
Above all, it is not yet time to indulge in cowardly 
because unanswerable recriminations, to asperse brave 
soldiers who have done and who are doing their duty. 
General Butler has been for some weeks a target for the 
insolence of sedentary politicians “of the baser sort ;” 
Mr. Chaplin’s speech of last Saturday was the first 
occasion on which a Cabinet Minister lent his eloquence 
to this disgraceful campaign of ungrateful and ignorant 
calumny. Lord Durham’s attack upon General Gatacre 
was not less odious. 


THERE was a curious article in Monday’s Times on 
Scottish Liberalism and the War. Its object was (1) to 
show that “ Liberal Imperialism” will profit by the 
Clackmannan election, and (2) that if Liberal Imperialism 
prospers it will mean the postponement of both the 
Taxation of Ground Values and of Disestablishment. 
The advocates of the taxation of ground values (says the 
Scottish correspondent of the Times) “ have been 
showing great activity, especially in the large towns. 
They proclaim, and not without a measure of truth, that 
they contributed largely to the triumphs of Liberalism 
in Edinburgh during the summer of the present year— 
the loss of one seat by the Unionists and the retention of 
another by the Radicals with a greatly increased 
majority.” But it is “frankly acknowledged,” continues 
the writer, “that with both political parties pledged to 
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Imperialism and fully occupied with the problems of 
foreign policy, the chances of essentially revolutionary 
legislation will be gone.” It is to be hoped that the 
staunch Liberals of the North will take note of this 
candid hint from their opponents. Aggressive Imperial- 
ism isa very oid dodge for distracting the attention of 
the country from much-needed domestic reforms ; and 
there is good reason to believe that the stationary Whigs 
(who sometimes adopt the title of “ Liberal Imperialists ”’) 
have passed the word that awkward reforms such as the 
taxation of ground values must be shelved quietly but 
speedily. 


THE event of the moment in Paris is the prosecution 
of three well-known journalists on the initiative of the 
Ottoman Ambassador for defaming the Sultan. One is 
M. Urbain Gohier, a writer who has hitherto thrown 
away on French national institutions a fine talent for 
abuse ; his colleagues of the Aurore, MM. Guillard and 
Malato (whose offence is to have revised in an oppro- 
brious sense the spelling of the word “ Seigneur’’), are 
implicated with him. By the provisions of M. Ribot’s 
law punishing the calumniators of heads of foreign 
States on the complaint of their representatives, these 
three persons will appear before a magistrate—not a 
jury—and will probably be fined. Abdul Hamid 
is not now appealing for the first time to French 
justice to protect him from aspersions on his cha- 
racter made beyond the borders of his empire. It 
will be remembered that a little more than two years 
ago the leader of the Young Turkish party, Ahmed Riza, 
was brought to trial in Paris for his strong language on 
the Armenian question, and was acquitted to the satis- 
faction of all Western Europe. If we are not mistaken, 
no French barrister could be found willing to hold a 
brief for the prosecution. 





SunDAY’s municipal elections in Milan have been of 
national importance, it being the first time in the last 
forty years, that is to say since Lombardy was 
freed from Austrian domination and joined Italy, that 
the administration of its capital has been snatched from 
the hands of the Conservatives, who have there always 
been more anti-Liberal than in any other part of the 
Peninsula. However, they strained their ascendency 
too far when, during the riots of May, 1898, they pro- 
claimed the state of siege, embittering the situation and 
rendering really grave what, with more tact and a more 
progressive policy, might have been restricted to almost 
insignificant proportions. The blood spilled in the 
streets of Milan cried out for revenge, and the Conserva- 
tives have now sustained a defeat trom which perhaps 
they will never recover. The Liberals, Radicals, 
Socialists and Republicans united together, and each 
secured 18,000 votes while the Conservatives only 
succeeded in obtaining the places reserved for 
the minority, with 8,000 votes. Milan, therefore, 
will be governed by a Liberal Radical admini- 
stration, as the Republicans and Socialists have 
renounced any direct participation in affairs. This, it 
is supposed, will have a considerable influence on the 
general politics of the country, it being believed that 
the Radicals, having for the first time the reins of power 
in their hands, will, by their example, be able to do 
much good to the whole nation. Their programme 
will be political and economic liberty and the applica- 
tion of reforms which, augmenting the wealth of the 
bourgeoisie and the wages of the working man, will unite 
these two classes of the Italian democracy, and form, 
in other words, a party similar to the Gladstonians in 
England. 


Tue ex-King Milan of Servia has once more scored 
against his old adversaries the Radicals, and this time 
tueir defeat has becomea complete rout. The elaborate 
tragi-comedy got up by that consummate political stage- 
manager, of which the last act was the infamous State 
trial at Belgrade, has utterly disorganised the Radical 


party. Their leaders are either dead or in prison, and 
their constituents have been so cleverly manipulated by 
the ex- King’s agents that, for the present at any rate, 
their action as a party has been paralysed. The way is 
now open for the Liberal party to resume power, and 
according to the latest accounts from Belgrade the 
Liberal leaders are preparing an active electoral agita- 
tion with this object. Under the late M. Ristitch, “ the 
Cavour of Servia,” the Liberals pursued a policy of 
financial and administrative reform at home and of 
absolute non-intervention abroad. But the general 
feeling of the Servian people is undoubtedly Radical. 
They are thoroughly disgusted with the autocratic ways 
of the ex-King Milan, who, now that he has definitively 
returned to Belgrade as commander-in-chief of the 
Servian army, is the de facto ruler of Servia, his son 
Alexander, the nominal King, being a mere figurehead ; 
and they would probably hail with joy the overthrow of 
the present dynasty and welcome the accession to 
power of the pretender, Prince Karageorgievitch. This 
prince, who is the descendant of the Servian hero, Kara 
George, does not possess the brilliant cleverness and 
capacity for intrigue of Milan, but he has just the 
qualities in which the latter is deficient and which are 
eminently desirable in a_ constitutional Sovereign— 
political honesty and steadiness of character. 


THE municipalisation of the London Docks has long 
been included in the programme of London reformers, 
and at last the whole question of the control of the 
Docks is beginning to receive serious consideration. 
Had the Dock Companies kept quiet and not decided 
to introduce a Parliamentary Bill next session asking 
for amalgamation and for powers to levy dues upon 
lighters and barges, less attention might have been given 
to the subject ; but at a time when more enterprising 
towns, such as Southampton, are fast undermining 
London’s position as a great port, any proposal to 
increase the charges levied naturally raises an outcry. 
If Parliament is to interfere, it will have to be in an 
entirely different direction. Antiquated machinery, bad 
management and lack of enterprise on the part of the 
Dock Companies show an unanswerable case for muni- 
cipal control which can alone ensure the cheapening 
and improvement of the dock accommodation. Mean- 
while the Rivers Committee of the London County 
Council are at last, after three years’ inquiry into the 
condition of the Docks, beginning to see daylight. The 
first part of their report, giving the facts relating to the 
extent, limit and general character of this port, is now 
to be issued. 


Sirk Ropert Rep presided over a dinner given to 
Mr. J. A. Hobson (lately returned from South Africa) 
on Wednesday evening. The late Attorney-General 
expressed his conviction that the war might have been 
averted if there had been “sense and straightforward- 
ness in our diplomatic procedure.” The hopes of a 
final settlement depended on the wisdom of our states- 
men as well as on the talent of our generals. Sir Robert 
Reid made a welcome and vigorous protest against the 
language which had been used both of Mr. Schreiner 
and of our generals by public men. Mr. Hobson, in 
replying, described the ramifications of financial policy 
and organisation in South Africa, and declared that the 
present war was a palmary instance of the power of inter- 
national capitalism in modern politics. His account 
of the influence of a handful of financiers in South 
Africa made a profound impression on his audience, as 
did also his description of Sir Alfred Milner as a man 
who appeared to him to have set his teeth and to have 
been absolutely convinced as to the course of action 
which he had ruled out for himself. One of the incidents 
of the evening was the reception which was given to Mr. 
Crook, in recognition of the courageous devotion to 
principle which had inspired his recent resignation of 
the editorship of the Echo, 
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THE WAR AND THE OPPOSITION. 


“THE amended resolution which was carried against 

five dissentients at the National Liberal Federa- 
tion’s meeting on Wednesday finally disposes of the 
pretence that the bulk of the Liberal Party are convinced 
of the justice or necessity of this war. The figures of 
the division on Mr. Stanhope’s amendment were signi- 
ficant enough in themselves: to those who like to 
juggle with them, Mr. Lloyd George’s letter, which 
appears in another column, is a sufficient answer. 
Passing from Parliament to the constituencies, the same 
growing volume of Liberal opposition to the Govern- 
ment's policy can be discerned. The Liberal candi- 
date for Exeter, whose communication we also publish 
to-day, enforces the moral of the surprisingly level poll 
at the latest contested bye-election. Less widely known 
but not less significant is the triumphant reception which 
Mr. Emmott Barlow has just encountered at a series 
of meetings held all over the Frome division of 
Somerset. Every Liberal member who has followed 
Mr. Bryce’s example of going boldly down to his con- 
stituents and arguing out the South African problem 
before them has the same story to tell. What is 
happening now is merely an echo of what happened in 
1877. Twenty-two years ago, when all the Tories and 
half of the Whigs were ready to acquiesce in a war 
with Russia, fostered by Mr. Chamberlain’s true pro- 
totype, the Liberal party seemed hopelessly divided— 
indeed, when Mr. Gladstone formulated his six 
resolutions against the policy of Mr. Disraeli, he was 
supported by exactly the same number as ranged 
themselves against him under Lord Hartington. But 
this equilibrium was speedily disturbed. Society and 
the stone-throwers did their worst:—until the whole 
crew was swept away in 1880 before the onslaught of a 
united Liberal party. 

To promote the growth of such a united Liberal 
party must be the highest duty of all who call them- 
selves by the glorious name ot Liberal. Nothing but 
intellectual and political disaster results from an attempt 
to disregard fundamental differences of view, and it has 
seemed to some of us therefore necessary and wise to 
mince no words in defining our attitude onthe war. But 
if the Manchester resolution can be accepted as a basis 
of policy by the recalcitrants who have hitherto 
refused to follow their leader, by all means let 
it be so. There are tasks before Liberalism which 
will need every liberal-minded man who can _ be 
mustered. To this end, let us analyse shortly Mr. 
Birrell’s resolution, as amended by Mr. Rowntree. It 
breaks up into the following half-dozen propositions: 
(1) “ The;war must be prosecuted vigorously, with a view 
to its termination at the earliest possible moment.” This 
is not to assume responsibility for the war, or to give a 
mandate to the Government. It expresses, in spite of the 
affected astonishment of the Times, the almost unanimous 
view of peace-loving Liberals. Indeed it is one of the 
ironies of the situation that those who were most 
anxious for peace and moderation are also those 
who suffer most keenly from every postponement 
of our ultimate triumph. Once the war had begun, 
the best the anti-Jingo could hope for was an 
instantaneous and crushing overthrow of the Boers, 
Every delay only hardens Pharaoh’s heart—raises his 
terms and reduces his sense of what-is generous and 
fair. (2) “ There is much to deplore in the conduct of 
the negotiations which preceded President Kruger’s 
ultimatum.” Here, again, all Liberals agree—we had 
almost said all Tories into the bargain. (3) “The 
Liberal party must reserve to itselt full right of 
criticism now and in the future.” (4) “The Govern- 
ments of Cape Colony and Natal deserve the fullest 
appreciation for their loyalty.” The Government of 
Cape Colony also deserves the fullest apology from 
certain loyalists, from Mr. Chaplin upwards. As for 
Natal, Mr. Birrell’s burning words find an echo in every 


Liberal heart. Mr. Bartley, indeed, in the Times of 
Wednesday, reports that the inhabitants of Natal are so 
patriotic that they intend to throw over the British 
Government if they do not get something substantial 
out of the war ; but Liberals at any rate do not believe 
that the loyalty of the Colony bears so close a resem- 
blance to the calculating enthusiasms of the loyalists of 
Ulster. Here again, therefore, every Liberal is agreed. 
(5) “No settlement can be durable or satisfactory 
which does not pay due regard to the wishes of all 
sections of the South African population.” This is 
simply Lord Kimberley’s declaration in a new form, 
and it would be inconsistent with the very meaning 
of Liberalism to suggest any conflicting principle, 
(6) “A wise statesman could and would have avoided 
war.” After agreeing on five points out of six, is the 
Liberal party going to split on this last article of the 
creed? We hope not, and the signs of the hour 
encourage us to hope. The Daily News modestly 
requests “a reasonable liberty of private interpreta- 
tion,” which we are ready to grant if it does not 
merely regard the statesmanship referred to as 
chietly lacking at Pretoria. Taken as a whole these six 
propositions represent a view of the war on which the 
Liberal party can and should concentrate. And, what 
is above all significant, they represent a view of the 
war on which the party is in fact every day concentra- 
ting more and more. 

We may be reproached for discussing what 
appears to be a mere question of party management 
when news of such vast moment is every day reaching 
us from the scene of war, and when national interests 
claim all our attention. But there are things more 
unlikely than that the Liberal party will be called in to 
settle a situation which it has no part nor lot in bringing 
about. It cannot perform that task unless it conceives 
its creed as no party formula, but as the very embodi- 
ment of a sane and discriminating justice. There is 
something offensive in the party man who imagines he 
is displaying his patriotism by exclaiming, “I am an 
Englishman first and a Liberal afterwards.” To the 
true Liberal the observation is tautologous : it imports 
an utterly unworthy sneer against the great Liberal 
tradition, to which Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice recalled 
the party in his admirable speech on Thursday evening. 
Speaking not only as a respected leader, but as a former 
Under-Secretary tor Foreign Affairs, he pleaded fora large 
and sane view, and he made a powerful protest, against 
the growth of an aggressive spirit which worshipped 
mere aggrandisement, accumulated political difficulties, 
and diminished the strength of the Empire. 





THE ART OF ESTIMATES. 
N R. BRIGHT once remarked that there was one 


good thing and only one about war—you can 
have a very little war for a great deal of money. 
Unfortunately the money check is not very effective. 
For there is nothing to prevent so blunt, honest and 
vigilant a steward of the country’s purse as Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach from coming forward and asking the 
House of Commons to vote him ten or eleven millions 
as the outside cost of letting loose an army in South 
Africa. By the time Parliament meets again at least 
three, perhaps four, times the outside estimate will have 
been spent. We venture to predict that the owners of 
the Press will not allow it to complain ; for the owners 
of the Press are very patriotic, and it is an accepted 
doctrine nowadays that patriotism is incompatible with 
veracity. 

It is not surprising that, while we are denuding our 
own country of troops for these disastrous operations, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial “ally” seizes the opportunity 
to ask for a big increase of the German Navy. The 
speech of Count von Biilow last Monday was one long 
skilful appeal to the hatred and consternation which 
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Mr. Chamberlain's new diplomacy has aroused among 
all parties in Germany. The attacks upon the Queen 
are only one coarse phase of this new and deplorable 
sentiment. But it is worthy of remark—asthe Times has 
pointed out—that, while the French Government has 
interfered to stop these blackguardly caricatures, the 
German Government (though it has the severest of 
Press laws ready to hand and constantly employed to 
protect the Queen’s grandson against the gentlest breath 
of criticism), has not seen fit to regulate, much less pre- 
vent, indecent outrages upon our venerable Queen. You 
may be as licentious as you like, says the German Govern- 
ment to the German Press, if only you will help us to get 
an additional ten million marks a year from the Reichstag 
for the Navy. It is impossible to mistake the language of 
the German Foreign Secretary. Greater Germany is 
threatened by Greater Britain. “In the coming century 
the German nation will be either the hammer or the 
anvil.” German foreign policy is “neither covetous 
nor restless nor fantastic ;” but that is not true of the 
foreign policy of Great Britain. “In the old diplomacy 
one sphere of friction lasted a generation, nowadays new 
questions are constantly cropping up. We must be 
strong enough to be secure against surprises not only on 
land but also at sea.” But the text to which the Count 
constantly recurred was the South African war :— 

“Scarcely a year and a half ago the Spanish American 
war gave a new impetus to the movement of events, and has led 
to great results and far-reaching changes—ancient empires 
have been shaken ; new countries are made to ferment by new 
kinds of leaven, and no one can say, no one can predict, what 
the consequences will be of the war which has set South Africa 
in flames during the last few weeks.” 

And again :— 

“ History has been made with singular rapidity in the period 
immediately following our last Navy Act. In quick succession 
we have had the war between America and Spain, the troubles 
in Samoa, and, last of all, the war in South Africa, which has 
seriously affected our interests. You will understand that I 
cannot go into details. In any case, what has happened in these 
last two years has demonstrated how patriotic of the Reichstag 
it was to pass the last Navy Bill.” 

We need not examine here how far the aggressive 
Imperialism which has flourished in London and the 
London Press for the last few months is the cause as 
well as the pretext for this last move of the German 
Emperor ; certain it is that we have no title whatever 
to complain. In the history of the last four years the 
naval and military estimates as well as the speeces and 
the diplomacy of the present Unionist Government have 
been neither more nor less than a menace to civilisation. 
Our Navy estimates point to national bankruptcy ; our 
Army estimates point to conscription. The empty-headed 
orators of the Navy League have stumped the country 
and almost persuaded us that we must have more war- 
ships than all the Great Powers put together. Now 
what does this mean? It is simply a challenge 
to the world to build warships. It means that our 
annual sacrifices are to equal the annual sacrifices ot four 
or five great nations which are collectively four or five 
times as rich as ourselves. There used to bea much 
more harmless but equally idiotic idea that no forcign 
country had any right to indulge in a foreign trade. 
Foreigners might import but they might not export. 
There was to be no balance of trade. All the mills in 
the world ought to be located in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire. It was thought that if the trade of other countries 
increased our own would diminish. That folly is dead. 
We have now to learn further that the standard and 
requirements of the British Navy must not and cannot 
be prescribed by the alarmists of the Navy League. We 
increased our naval estimates by nearly three millions last 
year. Are we in the spring to add together the sum 
total of German, Russian, American and French addi- 
tions and lump them on to our spring Budget? If so, 
let us make up our minds to double the income-tax and 
the National Debt and prepare for a grand war with the 
world. The present position would never have arisen 
if the Liberal party had not been misled by blatant 
and braggart Imperialism. Mr. Gladstone’s true 


successors have been denied a hearing. With one or 
two exceptions, the Front Opposition Bench has allowed 
military and naval expenditure to go forward by leaps 
and bounds as if it were sacrosanct and above criticism 
or challenge. The teaching of Cobden has been for- 
gotten by the old and neglected by the young. Military 
expenditure breeds militarism, and militarism breeds 
war. The country will soon turn to those statesmen 
who have a clear record; and they will have their 
reward. But they must speak out loudly, clearly and 
boldly for Peace, Retrenchment and Reform. And 
when they are returned to power, they must set to work 
as Mr. Gladstone did in 1868 to carry out their promises, 
and reintroduce sane principles into our domestic, 
colonial and foreign policy. 





LICENSING REFORM. 


ORD PEEL and his colleagues in the minority on 
the Commission, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
and Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, must divide the 
credit for the return of the licensing question to the field 
of practical politics. Its return is accompanied by the 
best of auguries under conditions which had destroyed 
the confidence of the most sanguine. The panic 
which followed the disaster of 1895 had its effect in a 
flight from unpopular causes which threatened at one 
time to become a general stampede in the Liberal 
party. Deserted by many of its former friends, it looked 
as if Temperance Reform might be safely left to itself to 
perish in the frigid atmosphere of an unpopularity which 
had been fatal to one half of a great political party. 
Derby could hope for no revenge. Candidates might 
still place Temperance Reform on their programme, but 
Mr. Balfour had done as much in 1895, and nobody had 
been a penny the worse. These illusions have been 
rather rudely dissipated. The remarkable book pub- 
lished this year by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
arrived at the moment when political opinion was begin- 
ning to shake off its long apathy, and revealed the 
extent of the power of that great interest which the 
Liberal party had challenged to a heroic and disastrous 
contest. The energy which Lord Peel threw into the 
investigation of the problem on the Commission has 
resulted in the production of a report, signed by the 
chairman, which is now accepted as the irreducible 
minimum of temperance reformers. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s speeches at Manchester and Birmingham 
gave the imprimatur of the Liberal Leader to the policy 
which that Minority Report had laid down. The accu- 
mulated result of all these influences is found in the 
adoption by temperance reformers of the most varied 
preterences of the Peel plan of campaign. Nor must 
it be forgotten that if the plan of campaign differs from 
the strategy of the last attack it is largely due to the 
enthusiasm, the persistance and the tenacity of these 
Reformers, who have been sneered at as faddists and 
monomaniacs, that any plan of campaign has been 
adopted at all. 

Lord Peel, in a letter which Mr. Whittaker read at 
the meeting of temperance reformers at Manchester on 
Monday, pointed out the essential distinction between 
the two reports: “The one is directed against, whilst 
the other maintains and creates, a vested interest.” 
The distinction goes to the root of the matter. A sham 
reform, designed further to entrench the liquor 
monopolists, would be far worse than no reform at all. 
Now the Majority Report, as Mr. Whittaker pointed 
out, would create a legal claim for compensation and 
thereby give the trade a sfatus which the law at present 
does not recognise. The proposals of the Minority, on 
the other hand, in respect to compensation are neither 
harsh to the licensed victualler nor unfair to the public. 
They recognise that the reduction of public-houses 
without any compensation would be unfair in equity to 
the dispossessed licence-holder and property-owner, and 
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that compensation from the public funds, as a normal 
and regular proceeding, would be grossly unjust 
to the taxpayer. Accordingly they propose that a 
compensation fund should be raised by an annual 
licence rental levied on the rateable value of the 
licensed premises, and that for all licenses withdrawn 
within seven years compensation should be given out of 
this fund. At the end of that time no claims for com- 
pensation should be recognised, The obvious advantage 
of a system which applies the “unearned increment ” 
created by the free gift of a license to the extinction of 
the chief difficulty in the path of reducing the number 
of public-houses is further enhanced by the prospect 
of converting some of that unearned increment to 
public uses when the seven years have expired. Lord 
Peel and his fellow Commissioners have further recog- 
nised the importance of keeping in view, when com- 
pensation is made, the interests of the publican who 
may be a mere servant of a brewery company and who 
not unfrequently has invested his savings in furniture 
and fittings purchased from the owner, for the satisfac- 
tion of keeping a house going at no profit to himself. 
Recent proposals for compensation had forgotten the 
publican and thought only of the millionaire brewer. 

The Minority Report which is now the accepted 
programme of Temperance Reform, prejudices in no 
degree the prospects of Local Option. In Scotland 
and Wales it is proposed that local option should be 
applied. But under any scheme licensing authorities 
will still be required, and the administration of the 
licensing laws will still be a matter of urgent importance. 
The proposals of the Minority for reconstructing our 
licensing authorities and for reforming the administration 
in other directions are statesmanlike and far-reaching. 
The licensing authority is to be strengthened by the 
introduction of a representative element. Half of the 
committee is to be elected by the justices of the division 
from their own number, and half by the county or 
town council. Scarcely less important is the constitu- 
tion of the appellate body, for good administration has 
hitherto been very frequently sacrificed to the curious 
doctrine that a man’s authority in the awarding or 
refusal of licenses should be in inverse proportion to his 
knowledge of the neighbourhood affected by his decision. 
The minority propose that in boroughs the appellate 
body should consist of the members of the original 
licensing authority sitting along with a larger number 
(in the proportion of three to two) of addi- 
tional members, elected half by the town council and 
half by the borough justices. In counties a county 
committee, half app vinted by the county council and 
half by the county justices, should sit with the original 
licensing authority (in the proportion of three to two), 
from whose decision the appeal had been sent up. 
Recent complaints from the Birmingham magistrates 
have emphasised the necessity of abolishing the grotesque 
arrangement under which licensing decisions are at 
present reversed. 

Amongst other reforms, the Minority Report insists 
on the importance of giving further powers to the 
licensing authority. Probably few of those easy-going 
persons who dismiss the whole question of licensing 
reform with a cheap sneer at the superstition which 
thinks that Parliament can make men moral, have any 
idea of what can be done to make the civilisation of our 
large towns rather less revolting. ‘Mr. Rathbone, in his 
evidence before the Commission, quoted an interesting 
illustration of the effect of improved administration and 
more vigilant police supervision in Liverpool. A licensed 
victualler of good standing consulted Mr. Rathbone on 
the advisability of sending his son into the Civil Service : 
when he was asked why he did not wish his son to 
become a licensed victualler like himself, he replied 
that the more strict administration of the Liverpool 
authorities had diminished his profits by {£600 a year. 
It is not difficult to imagine how much of the profits of the 
trade are due tolax administration if this is the experience 
of a highly respectable publican. The Minority Report 





also insisted very wisely that in cases of transfers the 
licensing authority should compel the transferor to 
attend and to be examined on oath as to his reasons for 
leaving, and that the transferee should be made to pro- 
duce his agreement. The importance of these recom- 
mendations will be immediately recognised by any one 
who is acquainted with the Report on the Licensing 
Laws which was drawn up some years ago, on the 
initiative of Sir John Brunner, by a committee of 
Cheshire magistrates. That report described, amongst 
other evils of the tied-house system, the arrange- 
ments by which the owner of a tied house con- 
trived to evade the law. The incoming tenant, it 
was discovered, was frequently obliged to sign a 
blank notice of intention to transfer, which the owner 
was able to enforce at his convenience. Asa result, the 
occupier of the house was really responsible to the 
brewer before he was responsible to the magistrates, 
and the whole procedure of the transfer was a solemn 
imposture. Another result of the tied-house system, 
which the recommendations of the minority would go 
some way to modify, is that licensed property does not 
contribute its fair quota to the public revenues. If the 
tenant is obliged to buy beer and a good many other 
commodities exclusively from the owner at a monopoly 
price, the owner can well afford to be generous 
in the matter of rent. The tenant is in _ fact 
no tenant at all, but merely a servant of the brewery 
company ; a truth which explains the liberality of the 
Company in charging him a ridiculously low rent. 
Mr. C. S. Roundell, one of the most active and con- 
scientious of magistrates, gave the Commission rather 
an interesting account of recent proceedings at Crewe. 
The Crewe magistrates, acting as Lord Peel recommends 
all magistrates to act, overhauled all agreements 
between tenants and brewers, with the result that 
they made the tenants bond-fide tenants instead of mere 
servants of the company. How did this affect the 
rates? The rents went up from £889 to £1,855 ; 
the rateable value from £714 to £1,548, and the rest of 
Crewe was saved a halt-penny in the pound. This is 
one instance of an experience which is peculiar to no 
one part of the country. The Minority Report which 
has concentrated the forces of Liberalism and the forces 
of Temperance Reform recognises from beginning to end 
that the nation has to establish its supremacy over the 
liquor trade, and that public law has to show that it is 
a stronger power than private avarice. The rally of 
reformers to a programme which attempts to interpret 
that determination in legislative measures is one of the 
most hopeful symptoms of the alarm and impatience with 
which Englishmen have come to regard the growth 
and the power of this tyranny. 





QUO MUSA TENDIS? 
IMPRESSIONS OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 
Il. 


ONSIDERED first of all in its formal aspects, the 
English poetry of the last eight years shows no 

very new or startling developments, either in the direc- 
tion of revolt or in that of invention. A generation of 
poets mostly well-read, and in a great degree imitative, 
has escaped or outgrown the strongest centrifugal 
influences of the generation before them: the cacophony 
and acrobatics of Browning are no longer contagious; 
serious writers of verse have ceased to ape Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mannerisms, and almost to prefer his rhythms; 
Walt Whitman seems to have no English following. 
The enormous power which each of these masters 
retains, on the ideal side, over the younger poets is, of 
course, unquestioned: the external characteristics of 
their work apparently tempt only the perfectly incom- 
petent to reproduce them. And there is hardly any 
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original movement towards anarchy or the multiplica- 
tion of new forms. 

The formal conditions to which the poet submits 
himself are set by rhetoric and prosody. On the one 
hand he has to deal with rime, rhythm, structure; on 
the other with grammar and diction. While we sum 
up the common drift of contemporary poetry with the 
word conservatism, we may find something to notice in 
the preference for some forms and the desertion of 
others, the use of rime in particular poets, the increased 
vocabulary they dispose of, and the more general feeling 
for rhythm. 

The survival of the fittest schemes and measures 
(though it would be an endless business to count up the 
inetrical experiments made in the last half-century with 
an almost infinitely malleable and unresisting instru- 
ment, that positively survive—and all those which are 
making every day, great part unconsciously or with the 
least possible expenditure of ingenuity) has issued 
virtually in an oligarchy of elastic rhythms. But the 
five-stress line which some call iambic (of many names 
a single form) is universal and still first in dignity. As 
the traditional type of blank verse, there is perhaps 
only one contemporary poet of striking talent, Mr. A. E. 
Housman, who has not done homage to its incompar- 
able vitality. Rimed, itis most frequent in the sonnet; 
for sonnetteers are more prolific than ever, though hardly 
any, except the author of the Miltonic “Ver Tene- 
brosum,” and possibly Mr. Wilfred Blunt, attains a 
particular distinction. The scheme called “ heroic 
couplet,” divested of its eighteenth-century associations— 
rigid unity, antithesis and syllabic precision—and dating 
anew tradition from “ Endymion,” and also partly 
reverting to Jacobean models, is becoming commoner 
than it was not long ago. It has most freshness and 
flexibility in the hands of Mr. Stephen Phillips—whose 
“ Poet’s Prayer ” just published in a periodical, shows him 
still perfecting his mastery over the form in which he 
gave us “ The Woman with the Dead Soul.” The same 
line has been used again recently as the mainstay of a 
constantly or occasionally riming elegiac verse, which 
also contains shorter (especially three-stress) lines : 
“Lycidas” is the model, of course, and Mr. Watson’s 
“Lacrymz Musarum”—the high-water mark of his 
achievement and by far the noblest elegy since 
“ Thyrsis ’—is the crowning example furnished by these 
last years. In various stanzaic schemes, the next place, 
for popularity, is filled by the old four-stress line, 
normally counting eight or seven syllables, Appro- 
priated to no special vein, its recent triumphs were won 
with Mr. A. E. Housman’s homebred lyrics and with 
the best of the ballads and eclogues written by Mr. John 
Davidson. Shorter lines defy classification and, except 
in combination, thrive as little as those English “ hexa- 
meters” and “elegiacs,” “sapphics,” “ alcaics” and 
“hendecasyllables,” based necessarily upon our fixed 
element stress, arbitrary upon our vague and change- 
able element time, and quite perfunctorily upon syllabic 
scansion, Trisyllabic measures, generally, live on 
sufferance. They are scarcely found pure ; and lines 
into which trisyllabic feet enter along with dissylabic 
(the metre of “The Triumph of Time” and the 
metre of “Evelyn Hope”) must inevitably repose 
too much upon time to tempt any but the most 
courageous or the least wary. There is, in fact, 
only one poet of the younger generation who seems 
to be spontancously, irresistibly attracted by their 
perilous charm—and who never trips. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats has a share in that strange and matchless lyrical 
inventiveness that has always belonged to his race. He 
appears naturally incapable of unmusical effects, and he 
is, if we consider sound and measure alone, the most 
interesting by a great deal of all living poets who write 
in English. He is hardly less interesting in other 
aspects which are toconcern us later. For the moment, 
one cannot speak of trisyllables without mentioning Mr. 


Yeats, or without quoting some example of his 
Wizardry. 


“ Pale brows, still hands and dim hair, 
I had a beautiful friend 

And dreamed that the old despair 

Would end in love in the end : 

She looked in my heart one day 

And saw your image was there : 

She has gone weeping away.” 
The haunting loveliness of this little song of Aedh is 
doubtless the simple and irreducible effect of many 
elements—of many artifices: but what it reveals most 
impressively is the poet’s nice and impeccable sense of 
quantity, The rare and accidental intercalation of tri- 
syllables in measures that usually give them no place is 
of course another thing. In blank verse, for instance, 
it is, after the shifting of stress, the principal 
means of variation, and like the shifting of stress it 
supplies a searching test of virtuosity and tact. Mr. 
Yeats however not only intercalates trisyllables in the 
blank verse of his plays a little more frequently—but 
with infallible tact—than his contemporaries : he uses 
these sporadically in many lyrics with the deliberate aim 
of equivocation—of leaving us uncertain, not how a 
particular line should be read, but whether the whole 
metrical scheme be such or such. This is surely one of 
the very few formal novelties which the poetry of this 
last generation can claim. Like trisyllabic metres, such 
sesquipedalian lines as Tennyson affected, especially in 
his old age, are a declining fashion. Indeed the longest 
that has any vogue is the English Alexandrine, of which 
it is hard to find moderately harmonious and vertebrate 
examples in any considerable series. 

Thus, upon the whole, a very few well-approved 
measures satisfy our best poets. There has been no 
loss of touch with glorious traditions: no one has dis- 
covered that the small residuum of absolute rules (as, 
with the pentarsic line, that it must consist of five bars 
and that at least two of the stresses must be strong and 
full upon the last syllables of a bar) hampers perfect 
expression ; no one has complained of an insufficient 
variety, nor quarrelled with the essential and unalterably 
fixed foundations of English rhythm in stress, time and 
numbers. The metre that is still supreme was explored 
by Milton beyond all possibility of increasing its scope ; 
the eighteenth century narrowed it to an uniform and 
precise succession of accents and enumeration of 
syllables ; the nineteenth has recovered the Miltonic 
diversity. By way of development, one can only notice, 
at the end of the century, a certain tendency to exploit 
the element of quantity—a thing perfectly unfixed and 
usually unrecognized in English—and to diminish the 
importance of stress. Lines of the type— 

“ Unfathomable equanimity,” 
and also verse in which 

“Ten low words oft creep in one dull line,” 
exhibit the intention of making quick music and slow 
music, while reducing the number of strong accents, or 
doing without them altogether. Less obvious signs of 
the same awakening to the resources of time, a more 
deliberate disposition to make, not the bar, nor even the 
line, but the phrase or the strophe the unit of rhythmical 
value and to elaborate systems of quantitative compensa- 
tion, are growing commoner. 

Of structure there is little enough to say. Blank 
verse, timed distichs, stanzas of four, five, six and eight 
lines, the Spenserian stanza, the sonnet, the ancient 
romance forms (ballade, rondel, chant royal) that Mr, 
Lang and Mr. Dobson and Mr. Henley have so dexter- 
ously revived—there is nothing new in all these. Only 
one young poet has shown a really superior empirical 
fancy in rehandling the ode—Mr. Francis Thompson, a 
singer of whom much may be hoped, in spite of many 
grave and evident shortcomings. Alone in his genera- 
tion he has displayed an architectural talent for devising 
elaborate schemes of sustained melody that have the 
requisite unity, breadth and loftiness, and invariably 
advance by successive flights to a genuine and impas- 
sioned culmination. To be sure of this it is only neces- 
sary to read, or to re-read, one or two of the magnificent 
odes and hymns in his “ New Poems.” 
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Finally, it is just worth saying that new poets, good 
and bad, rime like their models for the eye as well as 
for the ear. We have two English traditions of rime, 
and it seems hopeless to look for the lapse of one. 
Some defend the “rime for the eye” in all poetical 
forms which are purely literary and have no associations 
with music; a very few insist that a language possessing 
the resources of blank verse can find no excuse for 
licence in the proverbial scarcity of its rimes. There 
are also conventional rimes that appeal neither to the 
ear nor the eye, consonantal assonances like “ heaven, 
even, given ;” they are still in favour, and so are rimes 
thi it assimilate distinct vowel sounds of the same class— 

‘was, cause,” “fit, feet,” and the like. Perhaps only 
Mr. Yeats and Mr. A. E. Housman are generally strict. 
On the other hand, rime, when it is strict, is surely less 
tame than it was with poets of the same calibre a little 
while ago. Feminine rimes (occasionally broken) are 
more frequent; and the internal use of rime and asso- 
nance, both vocalic and consonantal, is known to many 
poets and especially to Mr. Yeats. 


F. Y. E. 





A CHARTERED PRESS. 
Il. 


WILL ask readers to consider a few samples of 

the language by which the Uitlander Press was 
allowed to stir up rebellion in the Transvaal and _ to 
provoke the armed intervention of an outside nation for 
many months, before any step was taken to stop 
them. 

Take first the following paragraph from a leading 
article entitled “ Justice in the Transvaal,” on July 17 :— 

“ But nothing is easier than to rig justice in the Transvaal if 
only the interested parties are of the beloved Burgher flock. 
The wily Koetser, doubtless backed in influential quarters, 
appealed to that excellent institution the High Court, with a 
result that his term of imprisonment was reduced from six 
months to one. The Executive has also reduced the penalty 
in the case of the other offenders. It is this sort of thing that 
breeds contempt for the very name of justice as administered 
in the Transvaal. It will soon become impossible to get a 
Boer punished, no matter what his crime. We venture to 
think that there would have been precious little clemency had 
the offenders not been Burghers of the State. It is doubtful 
whether in such a case the distinguished Chief Justice would 
have suspended the operation of the High Court. But the 
woman's name was O'Neill, and the offender’s name was 
Abraham Koetser, and that makes all the difference.” 

Would such a flagrant contempt of court be per- 
mitted to an English newspaper? How much less reason 
to permit it where it is made a part of an organised 
attempt to overthrow not merely the respect tor justice 
but the entire Government? 

As weeks went on the language of the two Johannes- 
burg papers, particularly of the Leader, became still 
more inflammatory. From a considerable number of 
articles advocating internal rebellion or external coercion 
I select the following which were among those read in 
court at the preliminary examination in the Pakeman 
case :— 

“Even yet there is time for some strong and just man to 
arise and lead the burghers to Pretoria and sweep the gang 
from power, to annul the decree of the Raad by a coup d'ctat 
and eject the dynamitards from the State. We fear it will not 
be done, and the misled and abused burghers will be led to 
battle to defend a national crime. Prayers and humiliation are 
of no avail in such an issue as this, nor can a reverent man feel 
that Heaven will uphold him in the struggle. The die is cast, 
the siege is finished ; yet those who have risked their lives and 
have seen their fellows die around them will remember the 
vanity of attempting to conceal guilt by guilt, and will visit 
the black crime upon those who have cheated them to their 
fate.” 

In the same issue there appears an article headed “ The End 
of Patience,” which concludes as follows :— 

“We will have no half settlements, and if we can’t win a full 
and honourable citizen rank as British subjects we shall win 
it in another way.” 


In an issue of the Leader of August 29th (said Dr. Krause, 
continuing) appears the following :— 

“The abolition of the Republic is not the end that we antici- 

pated and hoped for ; yet we fully recognise the necessity for 
the step in view of the hopeless attitude of this Government. 
We had hoped that the burghers themselves would have found 
a strong leader and have put their house in order, boldly 
purging the country of the robbery and shame that have 
brought the State to such a ruinous pass. Although some have 
talked of the necessity for reform and many have bewailed the 
disgrace brought upon the country by the tactics of the junta at 
Pretoria, nothing effective has been done, and it remains for 
the Paramount Power to effect what the people have shrunk 
from.” 
I will only refer to an article entitled “ Fundamental 
Savagery,” which appeared in the Leader on August 
1oth. It is couched in the following terms :—“In_ this 
pastoral and pious community, or if you prefer it, in this 
common (or garden) department of the British Empire, crime 
succeeds crime and outrage grows upon outrage with a 
fecundity that stupefies the most romantic imagination. Yet 
this last outrage—the climax in a series of financial jobberies, 
hocus conspiracies, detective corruptions, constabulary violence 
and national treason cannot be allowed to pass with the usual 
protest of a single article or be suffered to remain in brutal 
potentiality upon the Statute Book till the moment shall arrive 
when protest is fruitless and murder is done upon a defenceless 
population in the pre-sanctified name of the pious and pastoral 
Boer. The ratification by the Raad of Article 74 of the 
Concept Grondwet is in the opinion of the Leader, and, we 
believe, of every thinking man, a deliberate proclamation of a 
state of Constitutional Savagery in this Republic. There is 
not another country in the white man’s world where a Minister 
dare propose such a measure. This article empowering an 
experienced diplomatist like Mr. President Kruger, by and 
with the consent of another quaintly conditional person like 
Mr. Cronje, of a puppet like Mr. Schalk Burger, of an influence 
like Mr. Executive Judge-begetting Kock, of a_ strange- 
mannered nonentity like Mr. Reitz, to proclaim ‘martial law,’ 
and oblige every inhabitant to undertake military service 
against each and all-comers, be they his friends or his folk, is 
the most infernal depth that the Republic has re ached in its 
etfort to touch an independent bottom. . . . 

Consider the circumstances of the country where 
these passages are published. The Outlanders, dwelling 
undisturbed in the very heart of the country, are actually 
negotiating with the enemy of that country, a far more 
powerful State with possessions bordering on the 
Republic, to induce an invasion. The same Outlanders 
a little more than three years before had actually con- 
spired and instigated a secret attack, endorsed, assisted 
and condoned by important officials of the British 
Government. Yet in a case of such grave extremity, 
after they have permitted the full virulence of these 
dangerous attacks to flow unchecked for many months, 
a howl of virtuous indignation is raised because the 
author of this printed matter is at length laid by the 
heels, and his fellow editor is driven out of the State. 
How long would the British Government allow such 
matter to be published by an influential journal in 
Ireland, in India, or even in London? 

But so far I have only presented the first link in the 
chain of this Press conspiracy. Those who understand 
the modus operandi of a party Press will know that the 
combined power of these chartered libertines of print 

vastly exceeds the mere sum of the units. The financial 
relations between the newspapers which I have named 
found constant and vigorous expression in their columns. 
A common line of policy imposed upon, or sympatheti- 
cally sage by, the editors of papers at Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, Capetown and Bulawayo gave a powerful 
lead to the other members of the English Press through- 
out South Africa, whose natural proclivities were 
Imperialist and anti-Dutch, and who were eager for a 
masterful policy. A new piece of tactics, or a sensa- 
tional anti-Boer tale, first issuing from the Fohannesburg 
Slar or the Kimberley Advertiser, was immediately com- 
municated to the Cape Times or the Argus, and ran the 
round of the Rhodes Press, gathering an accumulation 
of authority in the process, until, by combination and 
reiteration, it had fastened a misjudgment, an exaggera- 
tion, or too frequently a falsehood, upon the public mind. 
The opinion of the British in South Africa has been the 
plaything of a Press which, working in closest union, 
has practised the most unscrupulous ingenuity in driving 
the tooled public along the road designed for it to go. 
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But the inflammation of the credulous mind of 
South Africa was a task comparatively simple and of 
subsidiary importance. The chief object of this Press 
conspiracy to attain which every nerve was strained, 
was the conquest of the Government and the conscience 
of Great Britain. I have no hesitation in saying that a 
large proportion of the outrages and other sensations 
emanating from the Press of Johannesburg and Cape- 
town were designed chiefly, it not exclusively, for the 
British market. Over and over again I have heard 
strong Outlander politicians of Johannesburg express 
their astonishment and indignation that their Press, 
having so good a cause, should damage it by gross 
exaggeration and positive falsehoods. The stories of 
Zarp atrocities and Boer assaults upon women did 
not even obtain wide credence at the Cape. But faith- 
fully reproduced, and duly endorsed by the most 
reputable colonial papers, they passed by wire and mail 
to the great newspapers of London, and were there 
received with an implicit confidence which must have 
brought a grim smile into the face of the colonial 
inventor. 

What I am describing is nothing else than an 
elaborate factory of detailed mendacity for the purpose 
of stimulating British action. To those unacquainted with 
the mechanism it may seem incredible that with modern 
means of communication it has been possible to poison 
the conscience and intelligence of England. But when 
it is understood that the great London Press receives 
its information almost exclusively from the offices of 
the kept Press of South Africa, the mystery is solved. 
Until just before the outbreak of hostilities the three 
most important London Unionist journals were served 
directly from the office of the Star with their cable news 
from the Transvaal, Mr. Monypenny himself serving the 
Times. That at so critical a juncture the Times should 
subject its policy to the inspiration and direction of a 
young journalist of the Rhodes press, just arrived in 
South Africa and completely unfamiliar with its life and 
politics, is matter for serious reflection. 

Another London Conservative paper was instructed 
from the Leader office ; one of the chief general cable 
services, widely used by most important English news- 
papers, was fed from Johannesburg by a prominent 
member of the executive of the South African League. 
The London “ Liberal” paper, whose perversion from 
the true path of Liberalism has inflicted the heaviest 
blow upon the cause of truth and honesty in England, 
was fully and constantly inspired by the editor of the 
Cape Times, wpon which office, | am informed, no fewer 
than three other important London dailies relied for 
their Capetown intelligence. The Cape Times and the 
Argus offices also supplied two great general channels of 
cable information to the English press, 

When it is borne in mind that this great confedera- 
tion of Press interests is financially cemented by the fact 
that Rand mining magnates are large owners of not less 
than three important London daily papers and of 
several considerable weekly papers, while the wider and 
ever-growing Jewish control of other organs of the 
Press warrants a suspicion that the direct economic 
nexus between the English Press and Rand finance is 
far stronger than is actually known, we shall have a 
clearer comprehension of the Press conspiracy which 
has successfully exploited the stupid Jingoism of the 
British public for its clearly conceived economic ends. 

One of the humorous reliefs of the tragic move- 
ment of events has been the righteous indignation dis- 
played by this Rhodesian Press-gang against the papers 
subsidised, or reported to be subsidised, by the 
Transvaal Government. The insolent provocation and 
the malignant falsehoods of certain members of the 
Hollander Press, such as the Rand Post and the 
Volkstemm, and of two English papers at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg reported to be in Government pay, 
certainly played into the hands of the Imperialist war 
party, on the one hand, by rousing the passions and 
feeding the overweening confidence of the ignorant 





Boers, on the other hand, by furnishing printed matter 
which their enemies interpreted as representative of the 
general Boer sentiments and ambitions. 

In speaking of this war as Press-made it is right to 
mete out a fair share of reprobation to this Krugerite 
Press, though neither in circulation nor in real influence 
can it compare for one moment with the power of its 
antagonists. 

J. A. Hopson, 





ON MANNERS. 
A SERMON. 


ITH a number of books before me all touching 
on this important subject, I ought perhaps to 
go carefully over each one criticising, blaming, praising 
and so forth as is the manner of reviewers; but this I 
shall not do, for the careful reading of these books has 
made anything like reviewing impossible. I have really 
got hold of their meaning, and there has been revealed 
to me a fearful gulf in which all good morals, sound 
patriotism, healthy living, honest laughter, friendship, 
simplicity, humility and quiet of the mind will be 
swallowed up and lost for ever to our beloved country. 

It cannot be a conspiracy, and it cannot be accident ; 
no, the symptoms are too widespread and too sporadic. 
A dozen books at a dozen prices issued for but one class 
of society and upon but one subject is a very serious 
matter. 

If you were sent for review a number of books 
of such varied character, dealing (let us say) with the 
advantages and disadvantages of the conscription, you 
would rightly conclude that this new venture was in the 
wind of our politics, and so I say that all this monstrous 
tower of books on manners reveals a most unhappy 
state of things in the class which lies between a Cabinet 
Minister on the north, a sporting writer on the south, 
and stretches out infinitely on the east and west. There 
can be no doubt that this class is deliberately receiving 
and digesting a mass of instruction which, if we are not 
very careful, will ruin the commonweal; for the Books 
on Manners are based upon two propositions so wicked 
and false that their mere acceptance (let alone their 
practical application) would make England unfit to 
live in. 

And the two propositions are these—First (or A), 
that the habits of a small and wealthy section of the 
community are a grace to the immortal soul, part and 
parcel of right living, inseparable from ethics and a test 
of good citizenship: Secondly (or B) that, as a logical 
consequence of so trenchant a dogma, the aforesaid 
habits must be taught and drilled into the rest of the 
community. 

Now, the absurdity of all this will be evident to 
you; its extreme gravity may not be so easily apparent 
(save, of course, to a few select minds). Let me therefore 
consider the matter in its elements, and convince my 
reader of the pitfall over which he may be walking. 

What are the “ manners” of any society? Roughly 
speaking their definition is “the social ritual of a 
political community.” Thus there are national manners, 
such as English manners, German manners, and so 
forth, all designed to lend decency, regularity, and a 
kind of religion of bond to our social intercourse. But 
these no one would dream of teaching, for they come 
with our mother tongue and with the air we breathe: 
the ritual phrases, “1 beg your pardon,” “If you please,” 
“Thanks ” (in the Old English * Thank you ”’), “ In some 
respects I agree with you, but ” (= “you lie”), and so 
forth—these are common to us all. The more usual 
meaning of the word “ manners” is, then, not the ritual 
of our greater political society England, but the sub- 
ritual of one of the divisions of this society. Thus 
you will hear it said, “None of your sea-manners 
here,” which means, “ Do not introduce the ritual 
phrases of the gun-room into the presence of my refined 
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t;” or again one frequently says, “ What manners ! 
m ¢ “ How different are the ritual gestures of this 
person from that of the society into which he has 
wandered !” 

Now in this common or ordinary sense of the word 
“manners” there are (as I need hardly tell the reader) 
as many kinds of manners as there are belts of society. 
Each is evcellent: 1 underline this word because it 
expresses so well the emphasis | would lay upon the 
pleasure these varied rituals afford. 

In this garden and delight of the world, this 
england which I have sailed through, walked through, 
bicycled through, written songs about, admired, hoped 
for, and so continually loved ; in this box of jewels, this 
casket of treasures, there are as many kinds of honest 
men as there are landscapes. There is your bargeman 
of the fen-rivers, your lock-keeper, your small publican, 
your Herefordshire yeoman, your shepherd of the 
South Downs, your large moorland Northumberland 
man, your squire, your intellectual aristocrat, your city 
man: each of these (and there are hundreds more, on 
each of which I mean to write a book some day)—each 
of these, I say, has or should have the manners of his 
class. Long custom, a little necessity, an infinite expe- 
rience, much of the nature about us has produced these 
separate local or class rituals. Omnibus conductors 
when you step upon their feet and cry, “I beg your 
pardon,” reply, “It is granted ’—a very beautiful piece 
of ritual. Two farmers in Sussex on meeting call each 
other “ Mr.,” even if they were boys together or have 
inmarried two sisters. The sound, out-of-door people in 
the Valley of the Adur commonly begin a cheating- 
match in the corn-market with the phrase, “I didn’t 
look to sell nowt to-day,” and the hind in my own 
corner of England will not call you a liar, but will turn 
it prettily thus, “* Mubbe so; mubbe no.” 

Well, there is over and above all these the special 
manners of the class of gentlemen. This class is not 
exactly, yet it is approximately, coincident with the 
permanently wealthy classes of the country. England 
being an aristocratic country, they have great privileges 
and immunities and are occupied (mainly) in administer- 
ing public affairs either directly as Justices, Ministers, 
public servants and officers, or indirectly as writers, 
diners out and brewers. On them falls the responsi- 
bility of directing this nation, and they do it exceedingly 
well for amateurs. ‘“ Manners” in the most restricted 
sense means the social ritual of this class. Why on 
earth should that ritual be extended to those who are 
absolutely unfitted for it? Yet it is this folly which the 
books I am speaking about attempt to consummate. 
Their writers seem to desire—and I fear their silly 
readers aid and abet them—to produce out of the man 
of the English middle classes a nondescript with the 
ideals and habits of a rank he can never belong to, 
seeing that if it ceases to be restricted it ceases to exist. 
They are like one who should dress up a dog in catskin 
and call him Pussy. So surely as such an one would 
never teach the dog to mew, so surely will no man 
teach the middle class en bloc to adopt the true character 
of the wealthy administrative class of this country. You 
may kill the cat to get the skin, or you may half suffo- 
cate the poor dog till he languishes of artificiality ; but 
a cat-dog is out of nature, and I will have none otf it. 

I think an example will make my thesis clearer. I 
take a gentleman and I put this question to him. 
“ There are, more wealthy than the men of your class, a 
set gradually obtaining great power in this country. 
They are of mixed blood, they enjoy ample leisure, they 
are called ‘smart ;' would you let your boy associate 
with these and adopt their habits? Would you have 
him contradict flatly, use worse expressions, drink 
heavily with strangers and train his womenkind in the 
exercise of wit?” “Why, no,” says my gentleman, 
“but that is because all this is bad manners, and my boy 
would only lose. That is why we gentlemen keep 
away from smart people.” 

Author—“ Come, come, Mr. Gentleman, softly ; are 





you sure that yours manners are so excellent of them- 
selves, and that the smart have no virtues? ” 

Gent,—“ Why ; I have always heard it was so.” 

Author—* And pray, sir, do not the smart people give 
generously? Are not they often very witty? Do they 
not travel far, and have they not wide and cosmopolitan 
knowledge ? And does not all this come out in their 
ritual 7” 

Genl.—"* What you say is very true.” 

Author—* And does not your ritual show drawbacks 
so far as pure morals are concerned ? Is it not all for 
compromise and softness? Are you not like men in a 
club, and have you not lost conviction ?” 

Gent.—* It is certainly so.” 

Author—* And do not these soft, unmanly and 
shirking vices of your class come out in its manners ?” 

Gent.—" Aye, aye, indeed they do,” 

Author—* Then let me hear no more of their abso- 
lute excellence.” 

Gent,—“ Sir, I am vastly obliged to you, and will no 
longer attempt to impose my manners upon the class to 
which you belong.” 

Thus you see I dispose of the gentleman and his 
fallacy, which fallacy (proceeding as it does from a 
governing rank) is, I believe, at the root of all this 
nonsense. 

Ritual we must have each in our own place. But 
there is no universal sanctity in this one ritual. On the 
day that we gain some part of it by effort, we lose some 
natural grace. When I began to enquire whether a hat 
should be taken into the drawing-room or left in the 
hall (Iam not going to let the cat out of the bag and 
tell you which is the grand chic just now), but on the 
day when I began to worry about that I lost part of my 
joy in living, and the sky was a little less wonderful, the 
hills less high. As for those who continue in that 
pestilent course, I verily believe the power of writing 
verse is taken from them, and that in some the soul 
shrivels up and falls into dust by over-observance of 
things to which they were not born. 

To those others who may still be worrying about 
their manners (if there are any left after so vigorous an 
argument), I say “ keep those you have.” All good men 
have them, for they are of the same stuff as religion. 
You of the middle-class when you want a euphemism 
for a bad man, continue to say“ he is no gentleman.” 
You, gentlemen, persevere in the phrase “ good fellow” 
to describe the noblest work of God ; and you, oh! all 
you bargees, coal-heavers, cab-drivers, and others 
continue to call all women ladies, for whenever you 
change that habit something will have gone wrong with 
your honest hearts. 

Item: all of you, gentlemen, middle-class, artizans 
and smart people, get a dictionary and construe this 
phrase which was written by a very disgraceful fellow— 
“Mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon 


vcire.”’ 


Hi. B. 





KROM ABROAD, 
“AN AFRICANDER NATION.” 


N South Africa we are still shaken by the respectable 
thunders of the Times newspaper. It may be that 

we are a young and confiding people. It may be that we 
are sufficiently Imperialist to feel that, like Shakespeare 
and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the Times does not belong 
to England alone. When we learned by cable the other 
day that the Times demanded that Mr. Chamberlain 
must “finally banish the phantom of an Africander 
Nation,” many of us set about doing a little serious 
thinking. This fear of “an Africander Nation’ 
seems to have been “at the back of the head” 
of many people in England besides Mr. Chamberlain 
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and the writers of the Times leaders, and it is worth 
more than passing attention. The Times’ contention is 
by no means peculiar to that journal. In most English 
newspapers published in South Africa the same idea is 
put forward with more or less persistence—generally 
more. 

Perhaps the writings of one or two Republican 
newspapers have something to do with the existence of 
the feeling. Such writing is not difficult to account for. 
When people in England read that a newspaper in the 
Transvaal which enjoys State support—in the shape of 
official advertisements—has said some unusually foolish 
thing about Englishmen they, having become accus- 
tomed to aresponsible Press and the existence of an 
alert, easily organisable public opinion, imagine that 
President Kruger, or at least a member of the 
Executive, has written or inspired that particular 
article for certain. As a matter of fact President 
Kruger’s offences do not extend to the writing 
of newspaper articles, or to much writing of any kind. 
He has little love for the “ pen-Iekker.” My experience 
of Dutch South Africa is that if a person of non-Dutch 
(and especially British) birth has a good word to say 
tor the nationality of the South African Dutchman, and 
some little sympathy for his difficulties, the Dutch 
regard him as a production of Nature so extraordinary 
that nothing in the shape of criticism of his word or 
deed is to be thought of. Consequently, if a newspaper 
in one of the Republics shows a tendency to stand up 
for the land it lives in, and against the half-dozen great 
Stock Exchange groups whose triumph now seems to 
be dawning, it is given all the advertisements that can 
be given, and the very ordinary qualities of its writings 
are praised out of all reason. Anything like official 
control of the embryo statesman at the helm is unknown. 
As an instance of this, ] remember that the Free State 
Express, the ablest and most idealist Republican paper 
in South Africa, when Mr. Chamberlain’s last demands 
were made known, offered its readers the sensational— 
but very sensible—advice to come into the British 
Empire as a Crown Colony rather than be ruled by the 
Rand Gold Kings. It would be absurd to say that such 
a view represented public opinion. 

Another reason which perhaps makes the South 
African Briton sensitive is his numerical inferiority. 
Taking the country through, there are believed to be— 
it is difficult to say with certainty, in view of recent 
immigration—five Dutch to three and a half or at most 
four British. (I should rather say non-Dutch, because 
there are many of other nationalities, Germans coming 
first, in more senses than one.) In the long run that 
position is not likely to be reversed. The South African 
Briton does not take to the land. The Dutchman does. 
The Briton is not very willing to live the life of the 
Karroo farm. His wife is still less willing. The Briton 
in most cases wishes to make a pile and then spend it 
elsewhere. He is always talking and thinking of 
“home.” You hear even the little coloured servant 
girls, who have never seen England and in all probability 
never will, talking longingly of the day when they will 
‘go home with Missis.” It is pretty, and it would rejoice 
the heart and nerve the pen of Mr. Alfred Austin. But 
it is not the spirit of colonists. Something might have 
been done to alter the existing state of things by means 
of Rhodesia. If, after the Raid, we had wiped out the 
Charter, stripped Mr. Rhodes of his Imperial honours, 
and insisted upon Mr. Chamberlain leaving the Cabinet 
or taking another portfolio, and had then spent a few 
millions upon a settlement scheme for Rhodesia like 
unto that of 1820 which has proved such a magnificent 
success in the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, we 
might have supplied a strong argument to the Trans- 
vaal not to persist in a policy of isolation and of aloof- 
ness towards the rest of South Africa. Gold and 
diamonds alone will not build up a great country. 

Broadly, the South African Briton is a town man, 
living by the mines or the trade connected with them. 
Broadly, the Dutchman is a farmer. The town man 


has not much time for deep political thinking ; and so 
long as he is decently governed and is getting something 
like twenty shillings’ value for each sovereign that he 
pays in taxation he has not much inclination for it 
either. Itis not so with the Dutchman. He, like the 
native, is a keen politician. He loves politics for their 
own sake. Consciously or unconsciously he has an 
ideal different from that of most of his British fellow 
Africans. The villa at Wimbledon has no charms for 
him. In most cases it is doubtful if he wishes to be 
very rich. He lives close to nature, and he has the 
virtues as well as the failings which such a life entails. 
If he is slow, he is as arule sure. If he is not well up 
in the erudite teachings of the latest threepenny maga- 
zine, he knows some things thoroughly. He knows 
what he wants in politics and he usually gets it. At the 
last election he felt that Mr. Rhodes must not be 
returned to power, because, if he were, in all proba- 
bility Rhodesia would be tacked on to the Cape and war 
with the Republics would probably take place. Mr. 
Rhodes brought out one of the smartest agents the Tory 
headquarters could supply and money was spent like 
water. It was useless. The farmer returned to power 
men whose appearance on the Treasury benches at 
Cape Town put an end to the first Rhodesian project 
and, as he thought, to the second one also. In the latter 
event, of course, he reckoned without Mr. Chamberlain. 
Man for man, the Dutchman is a better politician than 
the Briton. That fact does not make the Briton love 
him any the more dearly. 

Turn in what other direction one may, it is impos- 
sible to find anything to justify the Briton’s suspicions. 
If there were an ideal such as the Times writes about of 
forming a separate Africander nation, one would expect 
to see signs of social aloofness. There are none. 
Intermarriage is so frequent that probably at least six 
English families out of every ten who have been settled 
here thirty years have Dutch connections. If youare an 
Englishman and join a party of South African Dutchmen 
it will be unusual if they do not begin to speak in 
English out of consideration for you. If you spend an 
evening in a Dutch household you will not only 
receive a kind and unaffected welcome, but if your host 
and fellow-guests do not speak to you in English it will 
be because they cannot do so. A dozen years ago pro- 
bably nine-tenths of the members on the Africander side 
in the Cape Parliament spoke in Dutch. Last session I 
noticed that fully half of them spoke in English. If you 
look over the school examination lists you find that more 
than half the names are Dutch, yet if you talk to the 
boys themselves you find that practically every one of 
them speaks to you in English. It is the universal 
testimony of people who know both countries that there 
is not atithe of the social separatism in South Africa 
that there is in Canada. 

But apart from matters of sentiment, if we look at 
ascertained facts we find just as little to support 
the view of the Times. The Navy vote of £30,000 a 
year does not exactly spell disloyalty. If there had 
been any idea of forming a separate anti-British Nation, 
we should have expected to have seen a movement at 
the time of the Raid, when England’s hands were tied 
and she stood humiliated before Europe,and Republican 
feeling in South Africa was at fever heat. More than 
all, we should have expected the Cape Colony to rise 
and join the Republics between the commencement of 
the present hostilities and the arrival of the main British 
Army which is now expected daily. The Colony has 
remained loyal, even in face of the extraordinary fact 
that although for over six months past has the defence 
of the Kimberley border been in the hands of the Im- 
perial Government, at whose disposal the Cape Govern- 
ment placed its entire resources, the border was left 
unprotected, and the people there, chiefly Dutch, were 
subjected to a temptation which they have loyally 
resisted, 

Whether there will be an Africander nation in the 
future is another question. What is certain is that most 
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of the public men here who are not needy, who have 
got reputations to lose, who have got initiative ability 
and successful official experience, are opposed to Mr. 
Rhodes. (Of course the war is regarded by Dutch 
South Africa as a proof that Mr. Rhodes’ plans have suc- 
ceeded, thanks to the co-operation of England.) What 

more significant is the fact that most of these men 
have worked with Mr. Rhodes, and, for what they con- 
sider good and sufficient reasons, will do so no longer. 
il more noteworthy, the Huguenot population, which 
is intensely emotional, idealistic, patriotic and capable 
both in public and private life, opposes Mr. Rhodes 
almost toa man. If after the war we are not to run 
the risk of arousing the desire for a great South African 
Republic, statesmanship of a very different order from 
that of Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Alfred Milner will be 
essential. 

ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 
Capetown. 





FINANCE.—VI. 


T has already appeared that Professor Marshall, 
| the great Cambridge economist, is in favour 
ot dividing the rates between the owner and the 
occupier. He is in favour of a separate assessment 
of sites both in town and country, and of a special rate 
upon the owners of sites. He would suppress the 
inhabited house duty, seeing that it tends to discourage 
building and raise rents. He objects to the allocation 
of central taxes to local purposes. He is far from 
holding that real property in England is overtaxed. 
Finally, of all the grievances created by our present 
system of local taxation the most urgent, in the Pro- 
fessor’s opinion, are those of the shop-keeper :— 


“His rates are large relatively to his income, and many of 
them are distinctly onerous from this point of view. . . . . 
His sense of injustice is sharpened by the fact that he docs not 


always bargain on quite even terms with his landlord ; for, to 
say nothing of the cost of fixtures and the general expense of 
moving, he might lose a great part of his custom by moving to 
equally good premises a little way off.” 

Professor Edgeworth, whose reputation is Conti- 
nental, and who is perhaps the greatest living authority 
upon “the pure theory of taxation,” seldom allows his 
name to be associated with practical proposals. Indeed 
if we were to except symmetalism and tabular standards 
it might confidently be asserted that the Oxford Pro- 
fessor’s speculations have never been clogged with earth. 
This gives peculiar value and weight to the support he 
gives to Professor Marshall in replying to the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation. It is true that Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth throws out a cloud of reserves, limita- 
tions, and conditional objections; but they are only 
skirmishers to protect his flanks against all possible 
attacks. His two main propositions are— 

1. That ground-rents should be specially rated. 

2. That the present rates should be divided between 

the owner and the occupier. 

One favourite objection to the first is that, if the rate 
on the ground-rent is applied to relieve the occupier, 
then the demand for houses being increased occupiers’ 
rents, and ultimately ground-rents, will goup. Professor 
Edgeworth’s reply is crushing :— 

“We are entitled to assume that the proposed ground rate is 
applied to the relief of occupiers generally or, what comes to 
the same, to the execution of improvements for which other- 
wise additional rates would have been imposed on the occupiers. 


No doubt the improvements tend to increase demand for 
residences ; and this increased demand will tend to increase 
the occupiers’ rents. But this tendency would equally have 


operated if the improvements had been executed at the 
occupiers’ expense, and the occupiers are gainers by having 
them executed at the expense of the ground landlords. No 
doubt the increased demand for residences will tend to increase 
sround-rent ; but the occupiers will gain by having these fresh 
accretions of ground-rent in part applied to future improve- 
ments. It would be a strange complaint against a newly dis- 
covered source that, after it had been tapped, it was ~pt to be 
replenished.’ 


As at present advised I do not myself see the necessity 
for the double operation which seems to be con- 
templated by both our learned and acute professors. 
Instead of on the one hand dividing rates between 
owner and occupier, and on the other imposing in 
addition a special ground rate, 1 have suggested that 
the word “owner” should be carefully defined so as to 
include the owner of the freehold or, in substitution for 
him, the leaseholder who has a long term of years (say 
more than forty) stilltorun. Division of the rates would 
then be in itself a complete reform. The system of 
appeals under our present law of rating is so elaborate 
that the grievances of such ratepayers may be heard 
again and again ; and Professor Edgeworth’s anxiety 
about ground landlords and owners seems to be a little 
overstrained. Still, if the new law seemed to require 
another tribunal it might be worth while to adopt his 
suggestion of “some sort of a court to make allowance 
for hard cases.” Quarter sessions are certainly not an 
ideal court for appeals of any kind, though they are far 
better for rating than for licensing. 

One other important question arises—that of the 
desirability of introducing the principle of graduation 
into our rating laws. Professor Edgeworth points out 
that “the effect of a progressive rate would be to 
lighten the contribution of the poorer -householders 
and thereby probably to make the distribution of fiscal 
burdens more equitable—possibly to make the working 
classes more efhcient.” But there is another way in 
which graduation may prove a valuable and effective 
instrument for the public good. If, says Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, the suggestion (of a graduated rate) is con- 
templated with regard to agricultural land, the rates 
would fall upon the owner, and “there might be a 
disposition to break up large farms into smaller 
ones so as to escape the loss involved in_ letting 
farms of large size.” Now even with regard to 
agricultural land I have no doubt that a_ pro- 
vision giving financial encouragement to the great 
territorials to break up their property a little would be 
entirely good. But in towns a land monopoly has even 
worse effects than in country districts. Devonport, 
Newport and Bootle are striking examples ; but there 
are dozens of others in the country. Take, for instance, 
the case of Huddersfield. A deputy from the Council 
of that borough informed a recent conference on ground 
values that Huddersfield land is practically a monopoly 
under the control and ownership of a single absentee 
landlord. ‘“ We are deprived” said the deputy 
(Councillor Woodhead), “of the healthy influence of 
competition between landowners in fixing the. rents. 
The original estate was purchased in the Tudor period 
for less than £1,000, Now it is computed that the 
ground landlord (Sir John Ramsden) receives not less 
than £100,000 annually. The town has certainly been 
held back industrially by the position of affairs, and the 
work of the municipality has not been made any easier 
by the fact that they are practically in the hands of one 
ground landlord. The estate is being continually 
improved by public works and improvements made at 
the ratepayers’ expense.” 

Could any more deplorable and humiliating position 
be conceived than that of a progressive and enterprising 
county borough wholly at the mercy of a single master ? 
He meantime watches the exertions of his slaves at an 
easy distance, well knowing that all their exertions and 
sacrifices (to which he contributes not a penny or a 
thought) must in the end swell his rent-roll and increase 
his power. What is wanted to meet these cases (and 
they are very numerous) is a stiffly graduated rate 
which would induce everyone who is anything like a 
monopolist of property in a given rating area or union 
—and the boundary of every town union should be 
conterminous with that of the borough—to sell so much 
of it as would produce that “healthy influence of com- 
petition” which Huddersfield and many other towns 
vainly desire. 

If there remains in the mind of any reader any 
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doubt about the desirability of rating owners of land, 
I can imagine that it will take the form of an objection 
of this sort. “Surely there must be some insuperable 
barrier of a practical kind that stands in the way of 
rating any person except the occupier. If not, why has 
it never been done ?” I should be quite satistied with the 
well-worn truth that English laws have been made by 
landlords. But there is a still better answer. Under 
the Advertising Stations (Rating) Act, 1889, owners of 
land in England may be and actually are at this very 
moment rated. There is no mystery about it. The 
thing is perfectly simple. You can put “owner” just 
as well as occupier. The Act does the deed in a 
delightfully English way. It says the owner shall be 
deemed to be occupier. Here are the very words of 
the Act (section 3) :-— 

“ Where any land is used temporarily or permanently for the 
exhibition of advertisements the person who shall 
permit the same to be used, or (if he cannot be ascertained) the 
owner thereof, shall be deemed to be in beneficial occupation 
of such land or part thereof, and shall be rateable in respect 
thereof to the relief of the poor and to all local rates, according 
to the value of such use as aforesaid.” 

A hint towards the definition of ownership may be 
borrowed from the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, in 
other respects the most puerile measure of the present 
year. According to the tenth section of that statute 
ownership shall be— 

“Such interest or combination of interests in a house as, 
together with the interest of the purchaser of the ownership, 
will constitute either a fee simple in possession or a leasehold 
interest in possession of at least sixty years unexpired at the 
date of purchase.” 


F. W. H. 


THE THEATRE, 
“THE CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO.” 


I’ would be interesting to know the opinion of a 





strict and pious Jew, of Mr. Zangwill’s “ Reb 
Shemuel” in real life, upon the literary mission of the 
author of The Children of the Ghetto. Interesting, 
because its logical consequence if it is carried 
far enough is the destruction of that exclusiveness, 
that glorying in exile, almost that joy of being 
oppressed, whose miraculous survival through the 
centuries makes the history of the Jewish race. 
This may not be Mr. Zangwill’s intention. How far he 
would welcome the fusion of his people with the nations 
with whom they are living it is not easy to say. In the 
prologue to his play—a prologue which, though unequal, 
contains some lines which are worth quoting—he claims 
that the life of the Jewish race— 
“ Ts brightening once again, yet who shall say 

With light of Eastern or of Western day ? 

Our drama shows a phase transitional, 

Young love at war with ancient ritual.” 
But the old life holds him, too, for— 

“ Yet noble too that kissing of the rod 

That stern obedience to the Word of God, 

In godless days when sweated Hebrews scout 

The faith their sunless lives are dark without.” 
What Mr. Zangwill does not say, but what is no less true, 
is that his popularising of Judaism for Christians, the 
excellent use which he has made of the picturesque side 
ot his religion, sometimes for what is little better than 
“copy,” but sometimes for what is little less than 
literature, that this writing up of the race is an index, 
if it is not an instrument, of a civilising intluence which 
is at once creating a sympathy in the Christian for the Jew, 
and persuading many of the Jews themselves that the 
bond of oppression was the only excuse for the existence 
of a body which is in the State but not of it. When a 
sentiment, national or religious, is a vital force you do 
not present it—at least, if you are still moved by it—as 
a picturesque survival. But, whatever the intention or 
effect of Mr. Zangwill’s work, a quality of the pic- 


turesque it undoubtedly possesses, and it is a quality 
which might have been transferred to the theatre with 
effect. Unfortunately Mr. Zangwill’s skill as a dramatist 
does not equal his skill as a writer of novels. His 
pictures of Jewish life in the East-end are interesting, 
and he has written two scenes which are really dramatic, 
but the pictures are full of confusion, the result 
of transferring from a novel—the play is an adapta- 
tion—a number of well-marked characters which bear no 
direct relation to the story, and which the theatre does 
not give time to justify or to explain, and the two good 
scenes are either not alone enough or not in themselves 
quite good enough to make the success of a play. 

The story, which, stripped of the “local colour,” it 
scarcely takes half the evening to enact, is simple. A 
marriage before witnesses as a practical joke, is, it 
appears, valid in Jewish law, and Hannah Jacobs has to 
go through the form of a divorce to become free. The 
man whom she afterwards meets and loves is of the 
tribe of Aaron, of the priests who must be ready to 
minister when the Temple is recovered, and may not 
marry a divorced woman. Her father, the Rabbi, bids 
her hold to the Law. Her lover, less firm to the Law of 
his race, wishes her to fly. She struggles to be free, 
but though she has planned an escape, that strange 
mystery of the Jewish character, respect for the written 
word, holds her back, and forces her to close the 
shutters in her lover’s face. 

The motive is a fine one. The struggle between 
love and duty is made all the more poignant when the 
duty that must be followed is a meaningless letter, and 
the fact that it may appear to us to be even more 
meaningless than the author intends does not lessen its 
effectiveness. The scene when the old Rabbi makes 
the sudden discovery that the Law must separate for 
ever his daughter and her lover is finely conceived and 
finely written. The contest between the dignity in 
suffering but relentlessness in decision on the part of 
the old man, and the passionate refusal to submit to a 
cruel chance on the part of the lover is full of true 
humanity, and there is throughout the whole scene, 
but especially in the simplicity and directness 
of the few lines spoken by the daughter, a sense 
of the inevitable, a sense that the Law, though 
incomprehensible and even unjust, is going to be 
obeyed, which brings it near to tragedy. There 
is one other short scene in the play which nearly 
comes up to the same level. It is that of the first 
meeting of the lovers, most delicately and charmingly 
constructed, not less idyllic from the contrast of its 
sordid surroundings, and receiving perhaps from this 
setting something of that touch of hopelessness and 
doom which recalls for a moment a similar scene in the 
Duchess of Malfi. In these two scenes we are brought 
face to face with the realities of human nature— 
realities of character, realities of emotion. If there 
was a little more to support them they would make the 
play. 

The piece is acted at the Adelphi by an American 
company. We have been taught to except from 
American actors a repose which we sometimes find 
exaggerated, but which makes its effects with a 
refreshing simplicity. The acting at the Adelphi, with 
two exceptions, and the stage management throughout, 
is at the other extreme. No opportunity for movement 
is lost. Gesture, tacial expression do their utmost : and 
the curtain rises again at the end of every act on a scene 
of indiscriminate conversation and contusion, which has 
the same unreal effect in the theatre as the uncentred 
movement of Frith’s “ Derby Day” in painting. There 
were three performances, however, which deserve 
mention. Mr. Wilton Lackaye acted with dignity, and 
in the important scene with power, as the Rabbi; Miss 
Rosabel Morrison was natural and pathetic as the 
heroine; and Mr. William Norris gave a clever 
character sketch as the boasting and cringing poet of 
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THE COLONIES AND THEIR GIFT. 
BY THE HON. W. P. REEVES. 


N sending their contingents of fighting men to South 
| Africa, the self-governing colonies have shown that 
their love for the mother country, and their faith that 
her Empire is not to fall asunder, are something more 
than after-dinner talk. The Dominion of North 
America and the seven colonies of Australasia are now 
represented in Cape Colony by between two and three 
thousand volunteers, picked men, who in physique, 
education, intelligence and marksmanship are of the 
material which recruiting officers look for more often 
than they find. Many of the privates belong to the 
middle class, and not a few have resigned very comfort- 
able positions in orderto run the risks of war. It is 
estimated that three-fourths of them have been born 
and bred on colonial soil. Merely from a military stand- 
point the contribution of the colonies is not altogether 
contemptible. But that, of course, is one of its less 
important aspects. Its significance lies in the spirit of 
which it is evidence, and the manner in which it has 
been freely and promptly offered. Its main value comes 
from its spontaneity. This ought not to be misunder- 
stood; for a mistake there would undo much of the 
good which may result from this outburst of widespread 
loyalty. 

Ontario, Australia, and New Zealand are very much 
in earnest in the matter. It is probably true that, were 
an appeal to be made, from five to ten thousand addi- 
tional colonists could be enrolled in a few weeks—men 
not pressed by poverty, or recruited from the dregs of 
society, but of good character and more or less settled 
circumstances. These would offer themselves for 
service in South Africa fully aware that the expedition 
would be no military picnic. The stubbornness and 
marksmanship of the Boers are household words in 
Australasia, where Joubert’s men are held to be the best 
irregulars in the world. Apart from the fighting 
instincts of our race, of which they inherit their share, the 
Australasians are by no means a warlike people. None of 
their younger men have seen a shot fired in anger, and the 
public professions commonly made in the colonies of a 
love of peace are sincere enough. The emotions which 
have roused them to despatch some of the pick of their 
manhood to face the Boer Mausers are of no shallow 
kind. First, undoubtedly, comes a sentiment towards 
Great Britain—the “Old Country”—which can be 
expressed by no less a word than love. It is com- 
pounded of racial and historic community of feeling, 
and of gratitude for sixty years of justice. Next comes 
pride in the Empire. England is a great name to 
conjure with in the White Colonies, but the Empire 
is becoming a greater name still. Next comes a lively 
sympathy for their English fellow-colonists in South 
Africa. During the ten years following on the gold 
discoveries at the Witwatersrand many Australians and 
New Zealanders found their way to Johannesberg: 
Rhodesia attracted others. 

Toclaim that the colonies in offering their men are 
to be regarded as impartial jurors giving a verdict 
which is an endorsement of the diplomacy which pre- 
ceded the war is, to my thinking, shortsighted. Would 
the colonies refuse to strike a blow for England if she 
were involved in a war the making of which they might 
regret? I donot think so. The colonies are not em- 
powered to sit in judgment on this war or upon any 
war. The controversy about the rights and wrongs of 
our African policy is an English affair. Englishmen 


had better leave the colonists outside it. The colonies 
are not responsible for Britain’s diplomacy—are, indeed, 
expressly debarred from having any voice in her foreign 
policy. But when Britain is at war they are at war, and 
when they believe that the moral effect of their sympathy 
and aid will be a help to her they will be prompt to give 
that help. There are colonists, and not a few of them, 
who endorse the sending of the contingents whilst ex- 
pressly refraining from endorsing the war. Others, and 
many of them, sincerely hold the war to be justifiable, 
and say so. But, without question, the main impulse 
which has sped the colonists over the sea is thus ex- 
pressed in a representative colonial newspaper :-—“ We 
are all Englishmen when England has to fight, and we 
are all ready to take our part. That is the great lesson 
which the departure of the contingents will convey to 
the world.” 

The sharp criticism of England which has come 
from France, Germany and Russia has added fuel 
to the ‘flame of this enthusiasm of tae colonists until 
it has overleaped party divisions and warmed men 
very widely apart in opinions. In New Zealand 
the Government’s action in offering aid «was instantly 
supported by the Opposition. In Canada it was the 
chief of the Opposition who urged the Government 
to act. In Australia it was the Conservative Ministry of 
Queensland which led the way and set the example, 
while it was the Radical Cabinet of South Australia 
which bore down the strongest opposition, and which, 
though at the time tottering to its fall, did not hesitate 
to strain its party in redeeming its offer of aid to the 
Imperial Government. Not one of the colonies would 
be left out of the expedition ; even quiet little Tasmania 
furnished her quota. 

In Canada the position has not been quite the same 
as in Australasia. The Canadians personally have had 
fewer links with South Africa. Moreover, a third of 
them are not of British blood, but are French, whose 
ancestors were brought into the Empire by conquest. 
It is true that for the last sixty years they have been 
exceedingly well treated, that they control the part of 
the Dominion in which they are in a majority, and that 
they are probably happier and better off than if they 
had been kept by France or had thrown in their lot with 
the United States. But it is also true that for the half- 
century before 1840 they were badly and oppreSsively 
governed by us; that they were goaded at last into 
trying to redress wrongs by force; and that when they 
were put down some of their leaders were hung and 
others transported. Sixty years have not quite wiped 
away the memory of these things, of which the writer 
of this article was reminded last month in Quebec by a 
French Canadian of high standing and character, who 
spoke of them without temper but also without hesita- 
tion. The French in Canada are loyal and content ; they 
are divorced in aspirations and tendencies from modern 
France; and the strongest force amongst them, their 
Church, neither wishes to reunite them to their mother- 
land, nor aims at leading them into the United States. 
But though they have reason to think kindly of England 
she is not their motherland, nor are the English in South 
Africa their brethren. When the Canadian contingent 
sailed from Quebec, amid the plaudits and friendly 
excitement surrounding their departure, a cool observer 
might note three things. The French in the city and 
province were in a very large majority : more than four- 
fifths of the money subscribed for the festivities attend- 
ing the setting out of the contingent came from the 
English minority ; only about one-twentieth of the con- 
tingent was French. Natural as this was it has its 
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significance. A race element at once so large and so 
peculiarly composed requires gentle handling. This is 
what it does not always get, at least from some of the more 
hotly Imperialist speakers and writers of the Canadian 
English. A few weeks ago these were denouncing Mr. 
Tarte, perhaps the most representative French Canadian 
in the Cabinet, as something akin to a traitor. Mr. 
Tarte, it seems, had wished to qualify Canada’s offer of 
aid. I have some reason to believe that all he wished 
for was a stipulation that the despatch of the contingent 
was not to be regarded as a precedent, pending a reform 
in the Constitution of the empire by which Canada 
should receive some voice in an Imperial Council or 
Legislature. In other words, Mr. Tarte asked that any 
obligation in the matter of Imperial defence should be 
accompanied bya grant of representation corresponding 
thereto. This is a view which might be held by the 
most loyal English-speaking colonist in the world, indeed 
itis the essence of Imperial federation as many honest 
Anglo-Saxons understand that. 

When South Africa is “consolidated” the self- 
governing colonies will contain more than 11 millions 
of whites. But of these more than one-fifth will not 
be of British descent. The others will almost all consist 
of colonists whose attachment to Great Britain springs 
in large measure from the completeness of her wise 
abstention from intermeddling with their affairs. When, 
therefore, proposals are made which may involve a 
change in these relations it is well to look into them 
coolly. From several quarters come suggestions that 
advantage should be taken of the cordial temper of the 
colonies to make a beginning of military federation. 
The question, for instance, is being considered by the 
British Empire League, the body which now stands for 
the sentiment of Imperial federation. The League, 
indeed, is not committing itself to anything incautious, 
and possibly does but echo a hint which comes 
from Toronto. If in Toronto, or anywhere else in 
the colonies, a desire for reforming Imperial defence 
seeks to find expression that may be well. There is 
plenty of room for reform. And in so far as that desire 
is to be confined to a wish that the forces maintained by 
the colonies should be made more efficient, and that the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds which the colonial 
Governments lay out every year on defence should be 
spent to the best advantage, it will command the warm 
support of numbers of colonists. For, in addition to 
the £150,000 which Australia, Cape Colony and New 
Zealand pay as a contribution to naval defence, the 
colonies spend far more than is usually known here on 
forts and land forces. It is the Empire’s interests as 
well as their own that this money should be well laid 
out, and if the outcome of the taste of active warfare 
which the colonial volunteers will now have for the first 
time is to strengthen the movement in the colonies for 
more systematic defence, organisation and training that 
will be a result of very practical value. But to urge 
upon the colonies this year or next to bind themselves 
legally to furnish money payments or quota of men to 
the Imperial army might result in coolness and 
disappointment. The war will probably cost them three 
or four hundred thousand pounds in cash, as well as an 
amount of blood which, though reckoned here as a very 
few drops, will seem much more to them. This and 
more they will not grudge, but the value of their gift is 
that it is not the result of any constitutional obliga- 
tion, that it is a free-will offering. It will be wise 
to leave them to make as freely any advances they 
may feel able to make in the future towards a change 
in the nature of their contributions to the Empire’s 
defence, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


LIBERALS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr. Mendl challenged your right to quote the 
figures of the division on Mr. Stanhope’s amendment in 
the House of Commons in support of your contention 
that the Liberal party condemned the South African 
policy of the Government. 

He points to the fact that “the leader of the 
Opposition did not vote, and seventy-seven other Liberals 
followed his example.” From this he infers that “at 
least one-half of the Liberal members of the House of 
Commons are not in sympathy with the view taken by 
THE SPEAKER on this question.” Surely Mr. Mendl 
cannot be serious in putting forward such an argument. 

Of the seventy-seven there were barely a dozen 
available at the time for any division. Of these Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, who is ranked on this 
subject with Mr. Robson and other pronounced Govern- 
ment apologists, has in a series of speeches condemned 
in most unqualified terms Mr. Chamberlain’s South 
African policy. I should have said that Mr. Mendl 
must have known this had he not suggested the con- 
trary. Others, notably Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir 
Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth—also absentees from the 
division—have in speeches recently delivered declared 
themselves opposed to the Chamberlain policy. 

As to the rest, the circumstances under which 
Parliament was summoned, the time of year, the short- 
ness of the notice, &c., accounts for their absence. 
There is a considerable number of members absent 
from all divisions. 

Does Mr. Mendl always assume that every Liberal 
member who from any reason fails to put in an appear- 
ance at a division must be taken to be opposed to his 
leader and a supporter of the Government on the 
question then in issue? There was a considerable 
number of Unionists absent from the division on Mr. 
Stanhope’s amendment. Are we to attribute their 
absence to disapproval of their leader’s action? There 
is just as much warrant for the one assumption as there 
is for the other. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. LLoyp GEORGE. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In last week’s SPEAKER Mr. Mendl contends 
that the great majority of the Liberal party do not hold 
your views on the Transvaal war, which may be epito- 
mised roughly thus, the war is unnecessary and unjust. 
With regard to the constituencies, I absolutely and 
entirely dissent from Mr. Mendl’s opinion. I recently 
contested the city of Exeter, and as the etiquette of the 
constituency was for the candidates to call personally 
upon the electors I had a splendid opportunity of 
gauging opinion. While I certainly received the votes 
of some electors who held Mr. Mendl’s views and who 
were for the most part, I admit, men of influence and 
position, I firmly believe that at least nine-tenths of my 
poll, which was the heaviest Liberal poll ever recorded 
in Exeter, consisted of those who, like myself, thought 
that this war might and ought to have been avoided. 

Your Liberal Imperialist always reminds me of a 
partridge separated from his covey. He makes a great 
deal of noise, but when flushed you find only a single 
bird and not the covey, 

May I venture to thank you for the manly stand yon 
are making for right and justice at a time when so large 
a proportion of the Press has gone wrong? It is only 
on such lines and not on those of competitive Jingoism 
that the Liberal Party can hope to regain the confidence 
of the country. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALLAN H. BriGHr. 

Gorse Hey, West Derby, Liverpool, 

December 12, 1899. 
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To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Srrs—As a constituent of Mr. Mendl, I should 
much object to be deprived of the aid of THE SPEAKER 
in forming my opinion of the war policy of the Govern- 
ment. If only one side of a question be considered, 
which is the too common practice, we form crude and 
violent opinions, as the war craze at the present moment 
testifies. 

Mr. Mendl reproaches THe SPEAKER for being 
dogmatic. He well knows that this sort of dogmatism 
prevails in a section of his constituents, and it will be 
well if he take note of it. I shall hope to have an 
opportunity of voting at the next election for one of 
such dogmatic persons, and for Mr. Mend also. 

I suppose it will hardly be disputed that the gold- 
fields in the Transvaal are the /eterrima causa ot this 
war, which is so costly in treasure and blood, some of 
the best blood possibly in the world. Filthy lucre is 
therefore at the bottom of the mischief. The Boers 
had a perfect right to take their own gold by means of 
taxation or otherwise, but whether they have spent it 
wisely in a war between Europeans in the midst of a 
large population of native Africans is open to question. 

To paraphrase the old saying—Orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and heterodoxy another man’s doxy—may it not 
be said that dogmatism is somebody else’s dog ? 

Faithfully yours, 
W. F. Covvier. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S MISDATES. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—There is a true Homeric ring in Captain 
Mahan’s ante-triumphal letter to you of December 2nd. 
Owing to absence from London it has only just come 
into my hands. 

I repeat that with one exception the mistakes 
which he alleges against my article in the English 
Historical Review are non-existent, being based for the 
most part on shifted dates. It would take up too much 
of your space to go into details here, and, moreover, 
would be useless, for my pamphlet on the whole subject 
will be published by Mr. David Nutt in January. 

There is, however, one point which I may deal with 
now. Captain Mahan informs you that his triend Pro- 
fessor T. K. Laughton—who in signed articles as well as 
anonymous, has been acting as his agent, though I was 
mistaken in supposing that Captain Mahan had so 
spoken of him—has pronounced me “ beyond the pale 
of argument.” This is a somewhat feeble fu quoque, 
for in the English Historical Review 1 refrained from so 
much as mentioning the Professor’s name. The reason 
being this. In Nelson’s time the nautical day, for logs 
and sea letters, differed from the ordinary day in being 
reckoned from noon to noon; and the Professor, a 
Nelson specialist, a naval expert, ignoring or ignorant of 
this fact, had seen his way to reconstruct Nelson 
chronology in accordance with the modern system ! 
Thus on page 199 of his edition of Nelson’s Letlers and 
Despatches, he transfers Ruffo’s visit to the Foudroyant 
from the 25th of June to the 26th. In the present case 
the exact sequence of events happens to be all- 
important. 

Further, Captain Mahan has no right to speak of 
the Marchese Maresca’s letter referring to me as 
“recent,” for it was written more than four months ago, 
and as to “the letter of the 24th” the Marchese has 
possibly changed his opinion. But in concluding this 
correspondence it is pleasant to find a point on which 
Captain Mahan and I are agreed, viz: as to the 
Marchese’s unique knowledge of this period and his 
frigid impartiality. All students of his masterly work 
Il Cavaliere Micheroux must hope that the weakness 
of eyesight that disables him at present will prove only 
temporary, and that he will be able to fulfill the promise 
held out in the Piedigrotta of a second edition. 

F, P. BADHAM, 
6, Crown Office Row, Temple. 


VERSE, 
ELEGY IN LANARKSHIRE. 


HIS place is quick with fire as was the mount 
Cithaeron once with madness, though the fount 
Into no blinding lake 
Nor Phlegedhontine sluice of flame outbreak, 
But parcelled in a brick-knit honeycomb 
The Demiurge become the myriad gnome, 
And, like a river tapped for millwheel leets 
And conduit-pipes, retail his sovereign heats. 


Pale curdled clouds above the monstrous town, 
Remotely neighbouring, neither smile nor frown ; 
And shires of stithies bristle up to them, 

Whose every burly sky-provoking stem 
Blossoms the white, the dusk, the swarthy bloom 
Of orbed vapour, flying a Captain’s plume 

Upon Vulcanic chivalries at work. 

Half blaze, half-murk, 

The battlefield of the hammer and the forge 
Pavilioned of the mettle they disgorge 

From thousand rough embraseéd throats of force, 
Darkles and roars ; the daylight runs his course 
Dishonoured, and the natural night descends 
Unheeded, and the labour never ends, 

But still relaying squad for weary squad 

They serve the altars of the tireless god. 


All through the quiet evening shines a dance, 
Timed to the beat of uncomposed chance, 
Of supple flames uptossing in the void, 
Lithe as a ball or fountain jet upbuoyed, 
Lickerish modes, a caper and a squat, 
Still catching after prey where prey is not 
Except the sodden irresponsive air 
That chills the flashes to a surly glare. 
Knowing no sleep 
The whole night long they leap and lurch and leap, 
And sear the edges of the night where dim 
She mats about the sooty chimney-brim: 
Unseen of any—save such watch as keeps 
The drowsy midnight traveller, who peeps 
Through purblind panes, and feels the train devour 
Her half-a-hundred roaring miles an hour, 
And counts the constellated railway lights 
Low-hung in jewelled reds and greens and whites, 
And counts the Fells and moonlit Midland swards 
That fade beside him bolting Londonwards. 


O sadly fallen God of Fire, 

A slave thyself by human slaveries groomed, 
Drudging for just a fuel-ration’s hire 

In crypts of clay and gaols of ore inhumed! 


Could he release awhile his early rage, 
Kick free from this mechanic equipage 
The giant anger minced in menial blast, 
Son of the Sun disowned, inearthed, outcast 
From highest inheritance, 
Shamefaced to skulk and blink his father’s glance! 
Think you he would not with a sudden magic 
Turn the long sport they make of him to tragic? 
Think you not every prison wall would pass 
Into a red, translucent veil of glass? 
Oh! he’d but draw a deeper breath—a whilf, 
And to the tides would melt the rooted cliff ! 
Swung in the clasp of that absorbing gust 
His captors’ world would blind the skies with dust, 
With winds of waste the inland airs detile 
And stifle every trembling leeward isle ! 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
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REVIEWS, 


ESSAYS OF A HUMANIST. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND OTHER LITERARY EsTIMATES. — By 
Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Most of these studies have been already printed in different 
reviews; two of them were delivered as addresses. But there 
is scarcely a trace of the occasional essayist in this solid 
volume, worthy in every way of a humane and sagacious critic 
who has crossed swords with some of the most powerful 
writers in the last two generations. 

The subjects are not wholly literary: indeed, the 
borderland between pure literature and moral science is 
the region where Mr. Frederic Harrison’s strenuous and 
impressible intelligence moves most serenely. If his supreme 
interests are ethical and social, no serious controversialist 
in our day has brought to the discussion of “human life, 
and the objects of it” a greater variety of intellectual sym- 
pathies, a saner literary taste or a manner more clear, 
ample and ingratiating than the most distinguished of 
Comte’s English disciples. For zsthetic criticism he is 
probably better equipped by scholarship than by tempera- 
ment, though he has an ear that readily detects affectation in 
Tennyson's abuse of monosyllables and finds a frequent 
cacophony in the lyrics of Matthew Arnold; but his praise 
ind blame when their motives are purely literary want some- 
thing, as a rule, of definiteness and subtlety. His address to 
Oxford undergraduates on English prose style, in which 
excellent things are said, is the worse for a certain 
traditional obscurantism in approaching the subject, and 
for some conventional if cautious recommendations to avoid 
long sentences and prefer “Saxon” words. He surely 
exaggerates, in the three essays devoted to Ruskin, the rank, 
as a master of form, of the “ prophet,” whose critics he puts in 
rather an unfair light by means of a dialogue between a Pro- 
fessor and a young artist. He exaggerates, too, the qualities 
of Froude’s prose, which, though invariably amiable, was not 
seldom both slipshod and invertebrate. On the other hand, 
one may suspect that dislike of Tennyson's deplorable Jingoism 
alone prevents Mr. Harrison from feeling the poetic excellence 
of “The Third of February, 1852.” But the masters he 
discusses are all writers who may be studied from many sides 
—even Tennyson, whom James Thompson described as a 
“pensioner on the thought of his age”—a judgment with 
which Mr. Harrison seems almost inclined to agree—and John 
Addington Symonds, who lived to supplement the “ purely 
literary aspect of his work” with a definite philosophy. 

Many-sided himself, Mr. Harrison's most impressive 
quality is his large and mellow humanity. It is the charm of 
his writing and the safeguard of his judgment; he is hardly 
ever unsympathetic, and his recognition of fine qualities in 
men whose temperament or methods or opinions are most 
repugnant to him—men like Arnold and Froude and Freeman 
—is never grudging or perfunctory. None of the studies are 
so entirely sympathetic as those which he devotes to the 
“new memoirs” and “new letters” of Gibbons. Gibbon’s 
character is one which he appreciates with a fond indulgence, 
aware of its shortcomings, but attracted by its serenity and 
gentleness :— 

“ The ‘ fierce light that beats upon’ a great name now reveals 
to us the historian as one of the most genial, affectionate, sane 
and contented natures in literary history, with a genius for 
friendship, indulgent almost to a fault towards all failings, 
gently fond of all pleasant things and people, and willing to 
put up with much for the sake of an easy life. Never was 
any man less heroic, who less pretended to the heroic, with 
more perfectly wordly ideals, and a more instinctive repugnance 
to anyenthusiasm. A cosmopolitan philosophe of the eighteenth 
century to the bone, with all the optimism, the cool brain, 
the apolausticism, the insensibility to the moral and spiritual 
reformation to come, which mark the literary aristocrat of the 
time. We are not likely now to over-rate the good sense and 
good nature of such men. We see their blindness, their gross- 
ness, their egoism. But their culture and their balance of 
mind still interest us. The life they led fascinates us in a 
Way, as does the life of Horace and of Pliny. Peace to their 
ashes!” 

The culture and balance of mind that redeemed the best 
men of Gibbon’s generation, with the ardour and active 





benevolence they wanted, Mr. Harrison shows us in John 
Stuart Mill and the group of which he wasthecentre. Histribute 
to Mill's noble character is very warm and very discerning, 
and introduces a criticism of some of his works (On Liberty, 
Utilitarianism, The Subjection of Women) that constitutes the 
most methodical study in the volume, after that on Tennyson 
with which it opens, though the studies of Freeman, of J. A, 
Symonds and even of Froude, of whose proverbial inaccuracy 
in quoting authorities he gives a fresh and striking instance, 
are more exhaustive. 

Mr. Harrison is a master of a very lively and good- 
humoured sort of irony, of which there are a great many 
diverting examples in this book, In one of the essays devoted 
to Gibbon, there is a delightful passage in which he imagines 
the brilliant and prudish Maria Holroyd mutilating the 
“Autobiographies.” In the chapter on the “ Historical 
Method of Freeman,” Mr. Harrison treats the fetish of 
“original authorities,” to which Freeman never did homage, 
with little respect, and genially rallies the fashion by which 
“raw girls, who could tell us nothing about the battle of 
Salamis or the French Convention, are encouraged to devote 
years of their lives to deciphering the washing accounts of a 
medizval convent, the lists of the swine on a particular 
manor, or the tittle-tattle of some bedchamber woman ;” 
and Matthew Arnold's occasional methods of promoting the 
cause of sweetness “by presenting the other side in fantastic 
costumes and airy caricature, by the iteration of nicknames, 
and the fustigation of damning opponents,” are the object of 
a most effective satire. The studies, in fact, are full of sallies 
and argumenla ad hominem that are always hazarded with 
perfect temper. They teem too with apt phrases and defini- 
tions which, if frequently partial, are never vain. But the 
pleasure of reading them is mainly the pleasure of listening to 
the serene and informing conversation of one who is in the 
best sense of those words a cosmopolitan and a humanist, and 
who possesses the secret of interesting his readers in what 
interests himself. 


F. ¥. &. 





SNGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY : FROM HOBBES TO MAINE, 
By W. Graham, M.A. London: E. Arnold. 


Ir is a difficult task to review Mr. Graham’s book because it 
includes and welds somewhat deftly together two very 
different things. The first is a matter with which every 
University coach is acquainted, and upon which every man 
educated at our Universities can give a satisfactory account of 
his knowledge—namely, an enumeration of the doctrines and 
a following out of the lines of argument of our principal 
English sociologists. The second of the tasks which Mr. 
Graham has set himself is a very different matter : it is the 
judging of the various theories presented and the setting of 
them into their right place by the action of a superior mind. 
Mr. Graham is always clear, and in this case the very obvious 
conclusion (arrived at by reading the book) that such a 
division existed is supplemented by the first paragraph of the 
introduction, which assures us that this is indeed the case. 

With regard to the first of these very distinct tasks Mr. 
Graham may be said to have signally succeeded, and if it were 
possible to segregate those parts of his volume which are but 
the précis of the books upon which he is writing no better 
text-book could be given to a young man intent upon taking 
his groups in the Oxford Schools or, for the matter of that, a 
Pass Degree in any University which included these notable 
works in its curriculum. The analysis of Hobbes’ doctrines 
is as clear as the original work of the Leviathan and the 
immense importance attached to this writer is in keeping with 
the best traditions. 

If one must distinguish anything in particular in the bulk 
of work so excellent, perhaps one would specially choose the 
analysis of Burke’s anti-revolutionary writing as given on 
Pp- 93-97. But even here the work is marred by a certain 
sacrifice to the commonplace which is perhaps after all 
nothing more than reassertion of sound English historical 
opinion, Note, for example, the phrase upon page 93—‘“ not 
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only was his theory of causation defective, his predictions were 
not fulfilled.” This sentence, to which the omission of the 
word “ but” lends an admirable terseness, is marred by a foot- 
note in which the author insists upon exercising the old 
quotation from Burke, in which he conditionally prophesied 
a military despotism. But the whole analysis of Burke's 
argument and the criticism on it are admirably put upon the 
bottom of page 97 and the whole of pages 98 and 99. Take 
this passage, in which the French Assembly is supposed to be 
arguing against Burke :— 
“We claim rights that all men should possess. 

There is a natural justice so long as there is a moral sense and A 

sense of justice in men. These natural rights, civil and political, 

that we should possess, we have from time immemorial been 
deprived of, and we nowreclaim them, not on the same grounds 

as the English people, not on grounds of inheritance and long 

possession, but because we ought to possess them.” 

It is good to see that in an English academical book there 
is still some comprehension of (though not necessarily an 
adhesion to) the position of Charles James Fox. 
ve it seems a pity that the author 
should have paid throughout so great an attention to the 
writings of that distinguished foreigner M. Taine, a man who 
(for a foreigner) had a wonderful comprehension both of 
France and of England, but whose opinions on English litera- 
ture must always have seemed doubtful to the Frenchman who 
had read his history of the Revolution, and whose opinions on 
the Revolution must always have seemed shaky to the 
judgment of an Englishman who had read his history of 
English literature. 

The two divisions in this book for which the academic 
reader will feel most grateful are those which deal with 
Bentham and with Mill. In each of these the author has 
shown conspicuously a power which often goes with the 
power of clear analysis—namely, that of being able to 
describe the work of two very different men without wholly 
misreading the character of either. This is the thing which 
your enthusiastic historian (your Michelet, for instance) cannot 
do and which very much wants doing. The passage on 
p. 176 beginning— 


Apropos of this passa 


“ Finally the Reformers had found a prophet who had 
already outlined a scheme of ideal legislation . . . . to 
express the practical aspirations of Englishmen : 
with a new and seemingly simple moral philosophy suitab ile to 
their purpose, 

is excellent as a description of the causes of Bentham’'s 
curiously sudden moral success. But Mr. Graham, since. he 
has to judge as well as to describe, should tell us why Bentham 
was wrong and why the generations that have succeeded him 


conspire to regard him and _ utilitarianism generally as 
ludicrously insufficient. You must not describe Bentham 
without mentioning those immortal longings and_ that 


mysticism which play to the utilitarian the historic or perhaps 
legendary part of St. Michael. 

In the appreciation of John Stuart Mill, if anything 
better than that of Bentham, the author's very natural and 
very excusable bent towards the metaphysical comes to his 
aid. There is at the bottom of page 273 and on 274 a very 
excellent and even enthusiastic passage. Two pages before 
this the paragraph beginning, “Certainly no knight in quest 
of the Holy Grail ever laboured more devotedly or more 
persistently than Mill in pursuit of the true and the good,” for 
all its lack of verbal aptitude, is a genuine tribute to a man 
who gets greater and greater as we recede from him 
in time. 

Perhaps it is a pity that Mr. Graham has not sufficiently 
loved or hated Maine. A man whom modern conditions have 
magnified out of due proportion, Maine, like so many of our 
second flight, had this in common with the great : he irritates 
profoundly or rouses to a momentary enthusiasm. Those 
affected in the first fashion insist upon his criticism of things 
which he did not understand and notably his ignorance of 
Rousseau, those in the second upon his iconoclastic contempt 
for the conventions of European morality; his appeal to 
history, however imperfect, against the Divine instincts of 
man and conscience however much inspired. One misses in 
Mr. Graham's book this note of strong feeling, which would 
have improved every essay, but which was necessary to that 
on Maine. 


H. B. 


THE JOWETT LECTURES. 


ESCHATOLOGY, 
Charles, 


HeBREW, 
D.D. 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. By 
London : Adam and Charles Black. 


R. H. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES is one of that group of English scholars 
—unfortunately far too small—whose contributions to theo- 
logical knowledge are the results of original work. He has 
annexed as his own domain, and in this country at least 
holds an undisputed sovereignty over it, the apocalyptic 
literature which fills the gap between the Old Testament and 
the New. His editions of the Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and the Assumption of Moses rank amongst the most 
careful and indispensable contributions to modern theology. 
In this new work, the Jowett Lectures, which would be dear 
to the heart of Jowett if he could read this first product of his 
eponymous lectureship, the results of the Apocalyptic study 
are brought into one purview with the examination of the Old 
Testament and of the New, and in this way a history of 
Biblical doctrine on the subject of the future life is for the 
first time genetically developed. 

It should be said that in his treatment of the Old Testament 
Dr. Charles is with the advanced critics ; though he is a con- 
tributor both to the Encyclopedia Biblica and to the new 
Dictionary of the Bible, it is to the former, Professor Cheyne’s 
peculiar offspring, that his own allegiance leans. And it is 
not the least interesting feature of this book that it shows 
in the example of the doctrine of Eschatology what we may 
stand to lose and to gain by the dreaded Higher Criticism. 
The loss, if it is to be called loss, is obvious. The dates and 
the authorship of all the books and parts of books of the Old 
Testament are recast. To rearrange the literature in its 
chronological order would seem at first sight to be composing 
the Bible anew. And further, the more careful analysis 
betrays passages lying side by side which cannot be reconciled, 
doctrines which in the Bible itself are gradually surrendered, 
and prophecies, even of the greatest prophets, which are not 
fulfilled. To timid minds such loss seems irreparable, and 
their only way of saving the situation is to denounce the 
critics as the enemies of the faith. In the camp of belated 
orthodoxy Dr. Charles will be tarred and feathered, and his 
book will be placed on the index expurgatonus. 

But what is the gain? Well, it is briefly this, that the 
inconsistencies disappear, because they are recognised as stages 
in the development of truth; the books, broken up and 
rearranged, become intelligible and luminous and the Biblical 
literature, instead of being a mechanical oracle like the Quran, 
becomes the most fascinating organic development of know- 
ledge growing from more to more, while old superstitions or 
half-truths gradually disappear in the widening light. In the 
camp of theological freedom and progressive spiritual thought 
Dr. Charles will be welcomed as a fearless and passionless 
student of the facts, the facts which cannot be denied. The 
doctrine of the future life is first traced through the Old 
Testament. To begin with, the authoritative teaching of 
Yahwism did not include any theory of the subject. Conse- 
quently the current notions of the Semitic and indeed of the 
Aryan religions prevailed. Sheol, or Hades, was the abode of 
the dead ; the good and the bad existed together, attenuated 
and brought low, but conscious of the life in the world above. 
It was the primitive Animism connected with a primitive 
Ancestor Worship. 

It was the work of the Sceptics, like Ecclesiastes and Fob 
and some of the Psalmists, to break up this heathen belief and 
to teach that at death the spirit returned to God Who gave it ; 
and thus there was no thought or knowledge in the grave. 
And this view prevailed in the later Sadduceism. But it was 
the work of the great Prophets and especially of Jeremiah to 
develop from the faith in the living God a doctrine of 
individual relation to Him ; and this more spiritual view led 
to a belief in the individual emerging from the grave, not 
merely as a member of the Messianic theocracy, but as a being 
in personal relation with God. This noble anticipation of 
Christian truth finds expression in Psalms xlix. and Ixxiii. 

But Dr. Charles’ most important contribution to the 
subject is his examination of the Apocalyptic literature, which 
spans the gulf between the Old Testament and the New. 
He takes each century, from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. separately, 
and subjects all the materials~materials which he has himself 
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done more than any man to edit, arrange and make available 
for such a purpose, to a thorough investigation. 

It is in this department of study that the ideas, which in 
the New Testament appear already well established, may be 
traced to their erigin. All the doctrines of the future life 
which are presupposed by the New Testament writers are to 
be found, not in the Old Testament, but in such books as 
Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of the F$ubilees, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the Assumption of Moses, and 4 Esdras. 
It was in this literature, which, as Dr. Charles reminds us, 
was the outcome of unfulfilled prophecy, that the notions of a 
Messiah, of the Son of Man, of a Sheol in which a moral 
distinction was made, and a moral work might be going on, 
of a personal judgment and resurrection, took their rise. The 
study of it is therefore essential to the understanding of the 
New Testament ; and it is by his study of it that our author 
has laid all students of the Bible under a lasting obligatio: 

He is well aware that his conclusions are not final. For 
example, Wellhausen disputes the term “Son of Man” in the 
Ethiopic Enoch, and maintains that it is a mere equivalent 
for “man.” Andin this volume Dr. Charles himselt has to 
correct a notion which he enunciated in the second volume of 
the Dictionary of the Bible, published less than six months ago. 
But he may claim the indulgence always granted to a pioneer. 
And he has put into our hands himself the means of correcting 
his errors. 

In the New Testament the method adopted yields some 
extraordinary results, on which they who are profoundly 
agitated by the problems of the future life will eagerly seize. 
Criticism shows that there is not one consistent doctrine of 
the future in the New Testament. On the contrary there are 
many, some the mere survivals of older forms of thought, 
some the first and tentative views suggested by the new facts 
of Christianity, others the materials of a final doctrine on the 
subject. 

What is required therefore is a careful separate study of 
each view, an attempt to trace the development and to arrive 
at the legitimate conclusion. In respect to St. Paul, the 
author half promises another book in which he will endeavour 
to “develop his thoughts in symmetrical completeness and 
carry to its conclusion his chain of reasoning.” We may all 
hope that he will realise his design. But here the materials 
are only arranged. The eschatology of the separate sources 
is examined, first of the Synoptics, then of the Apocalypse, and 
soon, In St. John a certain finality is reached. In St. Paul 
there are four separate stages through which his development of 
doctrine can be traced ; where he reaches finality he coincides 
with St. John. And both have only elicited what was the 
genuine teaching of our Lord. 

And what, it may be asked, is the conclusion? Briefly it 
is this. As the Jewish and Apocalyptic elements are allowed 
to fall away, and such elements of this kind as have been 
erroneously attributed to Jesus are removed, the Eschatology 
of the New Testament at its highest point teaches that judg- 
ment and resurrection take place immediately after death, that 
only they who are in vital union with God in Christ Jesus rise 
again, but they enter into a life of blessed expectation until 
the consummation of all things; that other beings, divorced 
from the life of the flesh, are in the unseen world unclothed 
and forlorn; that if they have rejected life, and barred 
their individuality against its admission, they perish by the weight 
ot their own self-judgment ; but that in the disembodied state 
the redemptive agency of Christ may still be at work, He 
may still preach to spirits in Hades, to rescue them from the 
power of the grave ; and that in the final result of all things 
the righteous will live with God for ever, and the impenitent 
will perish with all other personal forces that have resisted 
the reign of God. This hasty summary may suffice to incline 
the reader to read a most interesting book, whether to refute 
or to approve it. It may seem captious to find fault with 
work so original and so invaluable. But the author will pro- 
bably thank a critic for pointing out some trifling blemishes. 
On page 25 Job is written for Tobit, which is most confusing. 
And is it not a pity to constantly refer to Eth. En. which the 
unlearned reader has no chance of understanding until he 
finds on page 182 that it stands for the Ethiopic Enoch? One 
must remember that others besides scholars will wish to read 
mg like this, On pages 123, 124 LXV. twice stands for 

XVI, 


And if Professor Charles will pardon us perhaps we may 
point out some loose constructions, the traces no doubt of the 
book being a series of oral lectures. On page 48 we have 
“ all the inhabitants of Sheol are all buried,” &c. 
On page 60 we have a queer distortion, “since the old 
covenant had failed to preserve, much less to redeem Israel, 
Jeremiah promises the institution of this new covenant.” It 
may seem a trifle to put “less” for “ more” when the meaning 
is clear ; but one prefers “more.” The same Hibernian use of 
“less” occurs on page 70. On page 115 “is” is left out five 
lines from the bottom of the text. On page 122 we have the 
odd expression “a new heaven” repeated on the same page. 

And this sentence reminds one of the familiar Baboo: 
“ Souls cannot exist outside Erebus and possess consciousness 
in Homer, yet such is Hesiod’s belief.” But for the warning 
“yet,” the “such” would mean “that souls cannot exist 
outside Erebus and possess consciousness.” And “in Homer” 
is a most bewildering phrase in this connection. On page 
155, note, surely “synonyms” is put for ‘a synonym.” On 
page 175 we read—“ Having now dealt with . . . . we 
shall now address ourselves,” which shows that we can do 
two things in the indivisible now. On page 182 is a redun- 
dance—“ ultimately Sheol becomes sooner or later the eternal 
abode of all mankind.” On page 286 “will” is omitted 
between “Gehenna” and “appear.” On page 336 there is 
this looseness—“‘How this misconception was removed 
. we have not leave to deal.” On page 346 we have 
“ spiritual or meta-thought,” “physical” has disappeared. It 
may be doubted whether “ consummation of the righteous” is 
a very exact expression; indeed it is ambiguous. And 
finally, to discharge this graceless task of pointing out faults, 
on page 402 we have—“this manifestation . . . . are.” 

These are all trifles, but we are jealous for English as 
well as for Ethiopic and Hellenistic Greek. 


Roperr F, Horton, 





NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


GovurGcaup (LE GENERAL) SAINTE-HELENR. Journal inédit de 
1815 a 1818. Avec Preface et Notes de M. le Vicomte de 
Grouchy et Antoine Guillois. 2tom. Paris, 1899. 


Tue introduction to the twenty-ninth volume of the Corre- 
spondence of Napoleon, which contains the St. Helena literature, 
assures us that— 

“The thought of Napoleon at St. Helena is a thought of 
emancipation for humanity, of democratic progress, of the 
application of the great principles of our Revolution. As the 
last rays of the setting run behind the immensity of the ocean 
light up the sky, so the thought of Napoleon I. lights up the 
future. His belief, his last counsels have been directed towards 
the emancipation of peoples and their liberty.” 

This indeed was the attitude which Prometheus intended to 
strike for the benefit of posterity. The devoted scribes at St. 
Helena were to portray him amicable, composed, beneficent, 
the liberator of Italy and Poland, the creator of the Code, 
the founder of constitutional government in France. He had 
never helped himself by crime ; his wars were forced upon 
him by England; his despotism was merely the portico 
to Liberty Hall. Had he not been struck down just 
upon the eve of his constitutional régime? The picture was 
charming and improbable. It did not deceive the English 
Whigs for whom it was primarily intended. It deceived no 
one save, perhaps—it is charitable to think so—the editors of 
the Correspondence. 

Even without General Gourgaud we know from O'Meara 
and many others what sort of a person Prometheus really 
was, how he fumed and fretted, scolded and raged ; how he 
passed from fits of deep depression to bouts of wild conver- 
sational extravagance, improvising vast political projects, 
falsifying facts, traducing memories ; how he now put on the 
garb of Machiavellian cynicism, now yielded to bursts of 
savage recrimination, now relaxed into a mood of charming 
bonhomie. 

General Gourgaud was not a man of letters like Las Cases, 
nor had he the intellectual training of O'Meara. He was a 
gallant French soldier, absurdly jealous and ridiculously naif. 
“As to character I am less than an infant,” he says, reporting 
the very just estimate of his master, and for that reason 
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among others he was not employed to paint the fancy 
portrait. His memoirs, which are a valuable addition to St. 
Helena literature, show us Napoleon as he really was. There 
is not much trace of the mellow Liberal in the following 
remarks :— 

“T was wrong in losing very precious time (in 1815) over 
the Constitution, especially as I intended to send the Chambers 
packing as soon as I should have seen myself victorious and 
quit of the affair.” 

Or in the following avowal— 
“IT would have gone in with the Jacobins and spilt blood after 
Waterloo, if it could have succeeded.” 
Or, again, in this reflection as to what should have happened 
after Elba :— 

“ At my return, I should have sown terror.” 
A large number of explanations are given of the failure at 
Waterloo. Perhaps the most interesting suggestion is that in 
Volume ITI., p. 159 :— 

“ Ah! my God! perhaps the rain on the 17th June had more 
influence than is believed upon the loss of Waterloo. If I had 
not been fatigued I would have ridden about all night.” 

There is a frank avowal of many faults. He ought to have 
driven the Hohenzollerns from the Prussian throne, to have 
sent Ferdinand back to Spain at the opening of the Russian 
campaign, to have stopped the winter at Wilna, to have left 
Moscow earlier, to have waited in Elba till the Congress of 
Vienna had dissolved, to have cut off Fouché’s head after 
Waterloo. Not a book is read but Napoleon wishes to rewrite 
it! “ Racine knew no geography ;” “ Machiavel wrote of war 
as a blind man reasons of colours ;” Voltaire’s Mahomet is 
improbable because great men do not employ the phial of the 
poisoner. The restless random talk of the great schemer 
must not be taken literally, and it is well to remember 
Chateaubriand’s caution concerning it. Much of it we have 
heard before, and the learned editors would have done well if 
they had given us references to the parallel passages in Las 
Cases, Montholon and the other St. Helena writers. But still 
there is much that is fresh, and even M. Masson may learn a 
new fact concerning his hero’s early life from these belated 
journals. There isa story of a youthful duel, which has not 
hitherto been known. But the main interest of the book lies 
not in the facts but in the fancies. 


H. A. L. FIsHer. 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. 
RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, K.C.B. In Two Vols. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 


SiR ALGERNON WEsT, in his entertaining volumes of Recollec- 
tions, published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, cites the remark of a 
colleague that a Cabinet of private secretaries would make 
fewer blunders than their masters. More they hardly could 
make, and, perhaps, Sir William Gurdon was right. Great 
men make great mistakes. The mistakes of small men are 
often hardly perceptible. But on the other hand, all Cabinet 
Ministers are not great men, except in their own esteem, and 
it would be rash to affirm that no great man had ever been a 
private secretary. Atall events, the private secretary's point of 
view is an interesting one, and, unlike other points of view, it 
has not been excessively displayed. To criticise Sir Algernon’s 
bright pages as if they were serious history would show an 
unpardonable lack of humour. They are neither history nor 
literature, but observations and anecdote. The stories, good 
and bad, which they contain have been duly pictured in the 
daily papers, whose criticism seems to be chiefly done by the 
office-boy, assisted by a pair of scissors, a paste-pot, and an 
injunction to lay it on thick for the sake of the publisher's 
advertisements. Sir Algernon brings out of his treasure-house 
things new and old. But he presents them with so much 
modesty and good humour that it would be the lowest of low 
breeding to distinguish between the two categories. Most 
people like best a story which they have heard before, and if 
the point is left out they enjoy putting it in. ‘“ My recollec- 
tions,” says Sir Algernon, in the humblest preface ever written, 
“do not profess to be accurate, however, logically, or histori- 


cally, and many stories are only old friends that I would not 
willingly see die.” After that it would be brutal to rejoin that 
there are some anecdotes in those Recollections whose death 
could be witnessed by the most frivolous without a pang. 

For indeed a more thoroughly good-natured book never 
issued from the Press, and if any Momus wishes to quarrel 
with this description, it is to the substantive, not to the adjec- 
tive that he must object. Sir Algernon praises generously, 
and when he cannot praise he holds his pen. Nor is this 
delightful amiability due to any weakness of political prin- 
ciple. A more sincere and consistent Liberal never resigned 
himself to the painful duty of keeping out of active politics 
during the best years of his life. “Mere Gladstonianism,” a 
Tory may say ; but it is not so. Sir Algernon was never les 
Liberal than Mr. Gladstone ; but he was sometimes more 
Liberal, and he looked with no favour upon interference in 
Egypt or coercion in Ireland. But whether Sir Algernon is or 
is not a hero to his valet, Mr. Gladstone is a hero to Si 
Algernon. A private secretary sees the seamy side of great- 
ness, and watches the actions of statesmen when there is no 
popular applause to sustain them. Mr. Gladstone’s character 
stands the test. There was in it “no weakness, no contempt.” 
It had its base beyond the sounds and shadows which make 
up this world of time. Yet Sir Algernon West's special 
chapter on Mr. Gladstone is disappointing. Beyond the 
incredible statement that he made a speech in 1812, when 
he was two years old (not three, as Sir Algernon says), there 
is nothing better in it than Mr. Lowe's grim _half-truth. 
“Gladstone possesses no ideas, his ideas possess him,” and 
the apparent profundity of this saying is not real. It is no 
more than a study in false antithesis. 

On the other hand, the account of Lord Randolph 
Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer is the best thing in 
the book. Sir Algernon appreciated Lord Randolph in the 
true sense of that term. He also liked him, and liked writing 
about him. In the performance of this congenial task he 
rises almost to the standard’of Charles Greville, and that is a 
very high compliment to pay any man. Lord Randolph had 
many and great faults, both of temper and of character. His 
education had been what it usually is with idle and self- 
indulgent young men of his class, though he did manage to 
take some sort of honours at Oxford. But he was extremely 
clever. He hada fund of genuine humour, he was the best 
of good company when he chose to be, and he had a real 
genius for politics. We do not of course mean politics in the 
highest or Aristotelian, but in the most practical or Disraelian 
sense of the term—politics as they are practised from day to 
day in the House of Commons. Sir Algernon West writes 
with mysterious awe of the Budget which was never revealed. 
While Lord Randolph led the House of Commons, which was 
only in August and September, 1886, he led it with consum- 
mate dexterity. In these days of Curzons and Brodricks and 
Wyndhams the Conservative party has good reason to 
deplore the premature eclipse of that brilliant luminary. No 
man ever had a greater admiration for another than Lord 
Randolph had for Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Algernon quotes 
with great effect the famous recantation from South Africa :— 

“The surrender of the Transvaal and the peace concluded 
by Mr. Gladstone with the victors of Majuba Hill were at the 
time and still are the object of sharp criticism and bitter 
denunciations at home, quorum pars parva fui. Better and more 
precise information, combined with cool reflection, leads me to 
the conclusion that had the British Government of that day 
taken advantage of its strong military position and annihilated, 
as it could easily have done, the Boer forces, it would, indeed, 
have regained the Transvaal, but it would have lost Cape 
Colony.” 

It is a pity that Lord Randolph was not alive and at the 
Colonial Office last summer. 

After four years’ familiar intercourse with Mr. Gladstone 
as his private secretary, Mr. West became a Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue ; and the period when, from pure friendship, he 
resumed his old functions at the close of the great statesman’s 
life is reserved for a supplementary volume. Of Mr. Gladstone 
from 1868 to 1872 Sir Algernon West writes :— 

“T never knew him lose his temper and cannot recollect a 
hard thing he ever spoke of his bitterest opponents, or even of 
friends who deserted and vilified the man upon whom they had 
fawned, though he had covered them with honours and tiles.” 


Mr. Gladstone had a quick temper, he was not w:...ting in 
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capacity for indignation, and he most assuredly never lacked 
words in which to express his feelings. But he lived a life of 
habitual self-restraint. He set a bridle on his tongue and he 
did not impute motives, though there was no man to whom 
motives were more freely imputed than they were to him. 
Incidentally Sir Algernon reproduces one of the most eloquent 
speeches ever made by Mr. Gladstone or anybody else. The 
scene was Kirkwold, when the freedom of the town was pre- 
sented to the Poet Laureate and the Prime Minister of 1883. 
Mr. Gladstone replied for both of them :— 
“ The words,” he said, “the words we speak have wings and 
fly away ; the words of Mr. Tennyson are of a higher order. 
1 anticipate for him immortality. In some distant time people 
will say looking at your roll, ‘The Prime Minister, who was 
he? What did he do? We know nothing about him.’ But 
the Poet Laureate has written his own song on the hearts of his 
countrymen, and it can never die.” 
We do not believe that in all oratory, ancient or modern» 
there is a nobler passage than that. 


Sir Algernon West isa little too indiscriminate in his story- 
telling. He has not learned that last great art, the art to blot. 
ut the best of his anecdotes are very good, and they are 
exceedingly welltold. Perhaps the best of all is the little con- 
versation between Bernal Osborne and Vernon Smith, after- 
wards the first Lord Lyveden, who had dropped the name of 
Smith, as, for that matter, the other had appropriated the 
name of Osborne. The talk turned upon the case of 
Madeline Smith, who had been tried for poisioning her faith- 
less lover. The Scottish jury had found the national verdict 
of “Not Proven.” Mr. Vernon remarked that Miss Smith 
would always be known as a murderess. “Not at all,” quoth 
Bernal Osborne. “ She will change her name to Vernon, 
and then she won't be known at all.” In one or two 
instances Sir Algernon might have added to his narrative, 
and may yet do soinanother edition. Thus, in Vol. I., page 14, 
he describes the arrest at Paddington of Towell, the Slough 
murderer, as the first effected by means of the telegraph. 
3ut he does not say, as he might have said, that it was Dr. 
Howting, the Provost of Eton, who suggested that expedient. 
In describing the acquittal of Lord Cardigan, the last peer 
tried for felony before the House of Lords, when each lord 
said, “ Not guilty, on my honour,” he omits the curious fact 
that Lord Carnarvon said, “ Not legally guilty, on my honour.” 
It surely increases the interest of Mr. Gladstone’s beautiful 
quotation from Marmion on the death of Peel, to be reminded 
that Scott wrote them on the death of Pitt. On page 123 he 
quotes the exquisite Latin couplet inscribed on the salt-cellar 
presented by Lady Parke to Sir David Dundas, but he omits 
to state that the lines were composed by her husband, Baron 
Parke, the most brilliant scholar on the Bench. 

There are, as is natural,a few mistakes in these discursive 
reminiscences which can easily be corrected. The Queen of 
3everley and her lovely sisters were Sheridan’s daughters, not 
his granddaughters. Lord Auckland was Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, not of Sodor and Man. On page 56 the Vice-Provost 
of Eton is oddly called, by an Etonian too, the Vice- 
Chancellor. If Mr. Yates Peel had only “once stood” for 
Accrington he could not have made the amusing speech 
attributed to him. He stood at least twice, as the story shows. 
The anecdote told of Macaulay on page 104, and applied to 
his re-election in Edinburgh in 1852, refers to his under- 
graduate days at Cambridge, as Sir George Trevelyan duly 
records in his Life of his uncle. Lord Granville did not lead 
the Liberal party from 1855 to the day of his death. There 
was an interval when Lord Russell became Prime Minister 
after the death of Lord Palmerston. Sir Robert Collier was 
not appointed a Lord of Appeal (Vol. II., page 15). Those 
functionaries had not then been invented. He was made a 
salaried member of the Judicial Committee. On page 79 of 
the same volume the omission of the word at the beginning of 
the first line, without which it will not read, mars the effect of 
Pitt's great Virgilian quotation on the slave trade. In Vol. I. 
pages 314-15, the capital lines on the hours of the India House 
attributed to Charles Lamb are really Thomas Lowe 
Peacock’s. But these are trifling blemishes, which would not 
be worth pointing out if Sir Algernon’s charming mixture of 
wit and wisdom and light amusement were not sure of a per- 
manent place in every readable library. 


X; 


IMPERIALISM. 


THE New Paciric. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. London : 
Kegan Paul. 


THIS is a somewhat disjointed but very interesting work 
conceived and written in the “’Ercles vein,” and preaching 
inferentially if not directly to the American people the 
doctrines which we associate with Senator Lodge and 
Governor Roosevelt, and which are known collectively as the 
“New Imperialism.” This is in essence Jingoism on an 
economic basis, trade interests plus exaggerated patriotism. 
Mr. Bancroft’s main object is to reveal to his countrymen the 
economic importance of the Pacific. Just as the Atlantic has 
outvied the Mediterranean as a trading ocean, so will the 
Pacific take the place of the Atlantic. This being so the 
United States must look to the Pacific for her great coming 
commercial triumphs, and must direct her policy to that 
supreme end. Mr. Denby, the President’s Commissioner to 
the Philippines, thought little of these islands in themselves, 
but he considered that they formed an excellent vestibule, as 
it were, to the vast temple of Chinese trade. This is very 
nearly Mr. Bancroft’s view. He does not quite go the length 
of Senator Frye and say that “God put us there,” but he does 
think that the whole of the Spanish-American War, with 
its varied results, was marked by good fortune, and 
that the most conspicuous piece of good fortune was 
Dewey's easy victory at Manila, for from the firing of the 
first shot there the United States became a Pacific 
Power and will ultimately become the Pacific Power. 
It must be said in justice to Mr. Bancroft that he seems to 
appreciate the anti-Imperialist case against annexation, which 
he states with much force ; but he proceeds to answer it by 
giving the case for “expansion” in Asiatic waters. He is 
generally accurate, as far as a victim of political megalomania 
can be, but in the chapter on the annexation of Hawaii he is 
greatly in error in saying that the people of those islands 
desired annexation to the United States. They desired 
nothing of the kind ; they were positively against annexation, 
as was duly reported by the Commissioner sent by Mr. 
Cleveland to Hawaii. Those who desired annexation were 
the handful of Americans who had seized the Government 
and effected a forcible revolution. The taking of Hawaii may 
have been good or bad, but the natives have never been con- 
sulted to this day in spite of the doctrines laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence. It seems that when the authors 
of that great document said that “all men are born free and 
equal,” and that Governments “ derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” they meant that white men, or 
considerably less than half the human race, are to be so 
characterised, but that with coloured men’s governments we 
can do what we like. Such at least is the doctrine of Mr. 
Bancroft, and if held consistently by a majority of the 
American people, it must in the long run involve a revolution 
in the politics and institutions of the Republic. 

Mr. Bancroft, in common with all the New Imperialists, 
vitiates the expansionist argument by an attempt to justify Mr 
McKinley by comparing his expansion with that of Jefferson 
in 1803 when he effected the Louisiana purchase. The two 
policies are not in pari materia. Had Jefferson been invited 
to secure for his country tropical islands seven thousand miles 
from home he would have replied that such policy might be 
interesting as an iridescent dream, but that it would be hope- 
less as practical business. Jefferson expanded on American 
soil, he secured contiguous territory, not territory thousands of 
miles away. The distinction between the two, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said, “is vital.” Moreover Jefferson had one rational 
supreme object in his expansion, the same object which Grant 
had in the Vicksburg campaign—to secure the lower waters 
of the Mississippi, without which, as the Civil War showed, 
the United States could not exist. France and England were 
at death-grips, and whichever Power won, that Power would 
by its control of the Mississippi have the United States at its 
mercy. Jefferson’s clear apprehension of that fact marks his 
statesmanship ; but it is indeed a straining of all political logic 
to compare that kind of expansion with the kind which Mr. 
McKinley is pledged to in the Philippines. So with the 
North-West Ordinance of 1787, the Gadsden purchase—the 
methods and spirit of expansion in these cases were not those of 
Mr. McKinley. The insidious policy of Douglasand Buchanan 
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as regards Cuba was more in a line with that of Mr. McKinley, 
but however base the motive of the former—the extension of 
slavery—it was the essence of political wisdom as compared 
with the purchase and conquest of the Philippines. 

Mr. Bancroft’s argument for commercial development in 
the Pacific is also vitiated by the current doctrine which even 
for a moment seduced the imagination of the Cobden Club, 
that trade is to be forced at the point of the sword, that the 
“ mailed fist” is to usher in the bagman’s millennium, which 
now seems to have become the ideal of civilised mankind. 
Mr. Bancroft tells his readers that if the Chinese snail does not 
come out of his hole he is to be beaten as black as a coal ; 
that if the savage cannot appreciate what Mr. McKinley in his 
sanctified phraseology called “ beneficent assimilation” (which 
in Manila, up to the present, seems to have meant capacity for 
importing cheap whisky), then that savage is to be exter- 
minated. In a word, the motive of “expansion” is crudely 
and vigorously stated by this Californian writer, who has none 
of the fine and meaningless expressions of his New York and 
Boston brethren. He is strictly for business and he seems to 
believe fully in the end-of-the-century doctrine that business 
considerations must absolutely dominate political life. What 
will be the nature of our political life, one is inclined to ask, 
after it has been subjected to the strain of this doctrine for 
another century? And what will be the nature of our moral 
life, we may add, if the ethics of a sort of crude Darwinism, 
which seems to be made for the express convenience of trusts 
and syndicates, is to control our collective action? We have 
no doubt that Mr. Bancroft and many other Imperialists are 
better than their creed, but if we were to interpret literally 
some of the doctrines they lay down there would be no liberty 
left for any such individuals or nations as stood in the way 
of the strong. 

When we leave on one side its politics, The New Pacific is 
a very useful account of the nations and territories which 
border the Pacific or are enclosed within its limits. We doubt 
whether the Pacific will eclipse in importance for the United 
States the Atlantic in so swift a time as evidently Mr. Bancroft 
believes. After all, there are some important nations called 
England, France and Germany with whom America has 
immense and growing commercial transactions not likely to 
be surpassed by Korea, Japan or even China within a great 
interval of time. But, putting that consideration on one side 
and protesting against Mr. Bancroft’s tendency to rush in an 
indiscriminate way from one subject to another, it may be 
fairly said that he has produced a very interesting work, 
charged with useful information, which will doubtless suggest 
both to English and American readers the fact that enormous 
untapped wealth lines the borders of the Pacific. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





THE LIFE OF A PREACHER. 


CHARLES A. Berry, D.D. A Memoir. By James S. Drummond. 
London : Cassell and Co. 


Tuts book will command an audience which ordinarily turns 
aside from biographies of Dissenting ministers. Their patois 
is unpalatable to educated tastes, while the dominance of an 
aristocratic establishment has imparted to Nonconformity a 
certain social and religious taint, which removes it from the 
higher level of theological and literary acceptance. The 
exclusion is as unjust as it is mischievous—unjust, because 
average Nonconformist ministers are far better equipped for 
ministerial work than the corresponding priests and deacons 
of the Establishment, whose prophetical attainments have in 
late years visibly declined in proportion’ as their mechanical 
activity has become rampant—mischievous, because worship- 
pers in search of a stimulating mental pabulum forego the 
clear thought, reasoned theology and practised rhetoric to 
be heard often in the Conventicle close at hand; preferring 
nonsense in a surplice to wisdom in a coat, their “ Teufels- 
dréckh on Church-clothes” all forgotten or unread. Had 
Charles Berry been nothing more than the able ruler of a 
Samaritan synagogue, only Samaritans would care to read 
his life; while amongst the men of culture and _ position 
whom he attracted in his later years few were even aware 


that behind the eloquent platform orator, the gallant 
champion of strikers, the “thorough” radical politician, 
stood the first of English preachers, superior to Spurgeon 
in refinement, to Magee in spiritual force, in both 
Liddon’s equal. The passion of his life was pulpit utter- 
ance; he was many things besides, but a preacher most 
of all. The Word made Flesh of Coleridge, burning 
thought, winged with passionate speech, impressed by com- 
manding personality, seemed to him the highest power which 
aman can wield, and shaped the energy of his life. While 
yet a lad he thought out the requisites of an orator; mastery 
of the subject, perfected rhetorical skill, quick discernment of 
his hearers’ temperaments and moods. His voice was 
naturally indistinct ; like Demosthenes, he paced the seashore 
daily, declaiming to the waves with a cork between his tecth, 
till he had so learned to strengthen and to use the muscles of 
his vocal chords as to be heard easily and without a strain in 
the largest building or in the open air. He gathered know- 
ledge zealously as an enriching adjunct to his talk; fastidiously 
criticised and remorselessly pruned his compositions in the 
study, carefully noted their effect in delivery, attained at last a 
vocabulary so extensive and so flexible, that when, as happened 
frequently through lack of time, he entered the pulpit with a 
half-written sermon, the most attentive listener would be 
unable to detect the point at which he ceased to read from the 
written page and trusted to extemporaneous delivery. Know- 
ledge of his audiences, of the human nature common to high and 
low, and in both accessible to the universal solvent sympathy, 
he learned where Christ, where Socrates learned it. in the 
streets. He had a surpassing memory for names and faces ; 
the grimy Wolverhampton worker whom he had once 
encountered, the well-dressed gentlemen with whom he had 
shaken hands in public he never failed to recognise and grect ; 
that high compliment of anagnorisis, as Plato calls it, which 
opens the hearts and loosens the tongues of high and low 
alike. With both, in home, club, railway carriage, slum he 
was for ever talking; garnered useful hints of enlightenment 
which their chat let fall ; kept his own power of exposition in 
incessant practice. The inward fire without which no utter- 
ance can be irresistible, the live coal from the altar which 
kindled vatic force in Isaiah, Milton, Wordsworth, that too he 
possessed ; in a theology, clumsy perhaps and unscientific, with 
its nebulous heaven, ghastly hell, vicarious devices of escape 
from the one rather than attainment of the other, yet held with 
an intensity of conviction that put challenge and criticism out 
of court, and supplied the motive power which the Statesman 
finds in patriotism, the Altruist in sacrifice, the Preacher in 
religious exaltation. Before great efforts he would secure if 
possible an hour of solitude not for actual preparation, but for 
gathering mental force. Mr. Gladstone once asked him how 
he prepared himself for public prayer, a function, as he 
thought, by far more difficult than preaching. Berry answered 
that, having conceived his petitions generally, he betook him- 
self to some eloquent religious book, Newman's sermorts most 
of all, and went straight from this reading to his church. 

To his ecclesiastical, as distinct from his religious views, 
his biographer gives full space. The keynote of his ambition 
here was “ union ;” a welding of scattered Protestant denomi- 
nations into one Catholic Church, agreed on cardinal beliefs, 
though retaining their distinctive traditions, discipline, 
doctrine ; tuning their pulpits to unanimity in great national 
emergencies, acting together through an elected executive on 
all political, social, missionary, philanthropic questions. It 
was a splendid dream, only so far realised as to develop a 
Free Church Congress into a so-called National Council. 
Catholic and national it was not; it excluded on the one side 
Unitarians, whose view of Christ's Divinity was larger than the 
pseudo-Athanasian definition by which Berry and _ his friends 
determined to abide, on the other side Episcopalians, whose 
bondage to the State must have crippled their freedom of 
partnership in a federation, even had they been disposed to 
join it. Yet to the Church, as distinct from the Establishment, 
he was at all times strongly drawn: styling himself a “ High 

Shurchman” in his admission of sacramental efficacy, playing 
an enthusiastic part in the inconsequent amenities of the 
Grindelwald Conference, accepting once with eagerness the 
invitation of a well-known Midland rector to preach at one of 
his Sunday open-air services, as discerning in brotherliness 
so unwonted an approximation between Erastus and Beza. 
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No one who was present will forget the scene ; the crowd from 
Leamington and its neighbour villages sitting on the “ much 
grass’ in the meadow chosen for the proseuche, the Rector's 
Church prayers well-chosen and few, the rolling hymns audible 
near a mile away, Berry's powerful sermon on the conflict 
between Christ and Satan for Peter's soul, each point, appli- 
cation, anecdote, driven home into the dull brains and lighting 
up the stolid faces of rural labourer and artisan. The attempt 
was premature ; it scandalised the clergy, nor quite approved 
itself to Dissenters ; when the Establishment is removed, and 
not till then, the alliance will be possible—and potent. 

Not a few readers will be disappointed by the meagre 
notice of Berry as a politician. He was a real, not a sham 
Liberal; one of the few who possessed sufficient courage 
and held sufficient consequence to expand the conventional 
resolution and to shame the official feebleness of the Liberal 
Federation mectings. He believed—and said—that the primary 
task of all genuine reformers was the abolition of the Lords 
and the democratising of the Commons, as alone making 
possible revolutionary social reconstruction of land, labour, 
education, religious endowment, public expenditure; a 
programme without which no public enthusiasm could be 
raised, no distinction between Trojan and Tyrian impressed 
upon the electoral masses. He died at the age of forty-six, 
a victim to self-inflicted overwork, defying the cardiac 
symptoms which at first premonitory became at last immi- 
nently threatening. Weare reminded of Charles Dickens as 
we read; the passion for public reading in the one case, for 
preaching in the other, became uncontrollable. He fell dead 
finally in the course of an unnecessary and exciting effort 
which it was madness to undertake. “I would rather,” he 
said, “ preach and suffer than be silent and be strong ;” but 
one thinks sadly of the Duke of Wellington’s stern epitaph 
over an officer in the Peninsula who had fallen in an act of 
splendid but uncalled-for gallantry : “I shall not mention him 
in the despatches ; I shall teach officers that their lives are not 
their own to throw away.” 

To Mr. Drummond high praise is due ; his arrangement 
is lucid, his style dignified and manly. The appreciations of 
their friend from the pens of Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers are valuable, but add nothing to our conception of the 
man as presented by his industrious and able biographer. 
Deeply interesting to the general reader, it is a book to be 
treasured as a manual by all actual or intending preachers, 
lay or clerical, surpliced or unsurpliced, Anglican or Noncon- 
formist. 


W., T. 





PROGRESS IN EGYPT. 


THE EXPANSION OF EGypT. By Arthur Silva White, Hon. Fellow 
of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society and Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member of the Société Africaine de France. London: 
Methuen and Co. 

PRESENT-DAY EGypt. By Frederic Courtland Penfield, United 
States Diplomatic Agent and Censul-General to Egypt, 1893-97. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 

UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE, the Autobiography of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Official. By Sir Walter Miéville, K.C.M.G. London : 
William Heinemann. 


By a not unnatural coincidence there have appeared at nearly 
the same time three books, dealing in different ways with 
recent events in Egypt. Mr. Silva White’s volume is that of a 
traveller and student. Mr. Penfield writes as an American 
diplomatic resident ; and Sir W. Miéville as an Anglo-Egyptian 
Civil Servant of high standing. From their different points 
they all flash light on the changes in process since the 
downfall of Ismail Khedive. 

For twenty centuries at least no period of Egyptian 
history—with the sole exception of the Arab conquest—has 
been so fraught with momentous issues to the country as the 
last twenty years. The Arab conquest of course, by over- 
throwing the Byzantine empire in Egypt, profoundly modified 
the inmost cells and fibres of national life. But the rise and 
reign of Saladin in the twelfth century; the invasion of St. 
Louis, ending in his defeat and captivity at Mansurah, in the 
thirteenth ; the expulsion of the French by Nelson, Aber- 


crombie and Baird one hundred years ago; the victorious 
march of Mohammed Ali through Syria and Asia Minor—all 
these were picturesque or romantic incidents, full of interest and 
even astonishment, but they either failed to produce or actually 
prevented integral changes in the life and government of the 
country. They left Egypt pretty much as they found it. So 
that only a quarter of a century ago the people were as 
miserable and as miserably governed as at any period of their 
history, under a sovereign who plundered his subjects as 
recklessly as the Caliphs and enslaved them as remorselessly 
as the Pharaohs. 

Only two decades have passed since the fall of Ismail ; 
and to one who looks back to the Egypt of his day it seems 
as if a magician’s wand had been waved over the land. The 
classic book on the subject is Sir A. Milner’s England in 
Egypt, a book which has done more to explain and to establish 
British rule than any other book yet written. In his graphic 
pages the results and the difficulties of the present régime are pic- 
tured with equal truth and skill. But events have moved in seven 
years ; the interest in the country and people has deepened ; 
and though for the moment our eyes are fixed on the great 
struggle in the southern part of the continent, the conscious- 
ness of great work done and great work remaining to be 
done in the Nile Valley was never stronger. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Silva White is in some 
measure indebted to Sir A. Milner’s volume. No serious 
study of present conditions in Egypt could be made without 
it; and whatever Mr. White’s book may be, it is serious— 
serious in the amount of thought and research which has 
gone to its structure, serious above all in its political purpose. 
Indeed one may almost describe it as a well-written Blue 
Book with a purpose. For it contains great store of informa- 
tion, tabulated and arranged so as to form an excellent book 
of reference; yet throughout run various threads of argu- 
ment, subtly interwoven here and thrown into designed 
prominence there, yet all deftly combined to form the picture 
of an inevitable British Protectorate. He shows that not 
change but transformation has been wrought by a few years of 
British government. The fellahin were virtually slaves and 
are now free; corruption and oppression are well nigh 
banished ; the exchequer, which was bankrupt, is overflowing ; 
the population has increased by 43 per cent; the productive 
area of the country has been greatly extended and its fertility 
improved by irrigation ; a peasant may sue a Pasha and get 
justice in native courts ; the army, which at Trinkitat suffered 
massacre rather than fight, shows discipline and courage 
worthy of British leadership ; and finally the lost provinces of 
the Sudan have been rescued from barbarism and restored. 
But the work is not yet done; and Mr, White argues that we 
cannot now evacuate the country without an equal betrayal of 
Egyptian and British interests ; for he is far from disguising 
the strategic and other advantages of the occupation to our 
Empire. 

The commonplace of Herodotus that Egypt is “a gift of 
the Nile” is expanded into an interesting chapter on the Nile 
basin. It is full of facts, though possibly more might have 
been made of the English engineering achievements and 
projects. One of the ablest and best works ever done in 
Egypt was the reconversion of the Barrage below Cairo—that 
most costly French failure—to the full utility for which it was 
designed. This, though a most brilliant feat, is scarcely hinted 
at, nor by the way is justice at all done to it in Mr. Penfield’s 
account of the same matter. The colossal scheme for con- 
structing dams and reservoirs at Assuan and Assiut is fairly 
appreciated by Mr. White, though perhaps his treatment is a 
little wanting in enthusiasm. And on the whole he tells the 
story of the British occupation exceedingly well. The 
historical retrospect, though it covers a long period, leads 
admirably up to current events, and is a model of concise and 
vigorous language. So too the essays on the international 
position and on the various departments of government— 
finance, justice, education, trade and commerce, public works 
and war—contain a mass of statistics and information based on 
all the most recent official documents, and very well put 
together. Some very useful appendices, a good index, and an 
excellent series of maps give a scholarly finish to the work. 

But, as we have said, the main purpose of The Expansion 
of Egypt is to construct a political argument for the retention 
of the country by Great Britain under an avowed Protectorate 
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which however is not to be declared till 1905, on the expiry of 
the new lease given to the Mixed Tribunals :-— 

“ Our continuance in Egypt under false colours is a stain on 
the flag of Nelson, who gave us the empire of the seas in the 
hour of his death. We know—and if we do not know it now, 
then my book has been written in vain—that we can never 
hope to evacuate Egypt without dishonouring our pledges and 
imperilling our Empire.” 

This is perhaps a trifle dogmatic and we shall not 
venture to prophesy quite so confidently as our author. He 
shows, ably enough, how utterly anomalous and illogical our 
present position in Egypt is; but somehow logic and con- 
sistency are not always the governing factors in politics. 
Still his conclusions are well worth pondering, though not 
quite so mathematically certain as he claims. 

Before taking leave of this book we would point out for 
correction—"le maintain d’ordre” (p. 125), “concensus” 
(p. 156), and “ powers invested in the Caisse” (p. 157). The 
account of the Copts too is neither accurate nor just, and 
should be rewritten (pp. 138-143). gut these are slight 
blemishes in what we may fairly call a thoughtful, scholarly 
contribution to the solution of a great problem. 

Present-Day Egypt covers much the same ground, but is 
written with a much lighter purpose in a much lighter vein. 
Nearly a third of the book is occupied with Cairo and 
Alexandria, which are portrayed in vivid sketches admirably 
recalling the life and colour of the two cities. Despite all 
changes, the mystery and the fascination of Egypt remain, 
and this is the first impression which Mr. Penfield seeks to 
convey and conveys successfully. His appreciation of 
Alexandria is as just as it is rare among visitors, sadly as the 
“ great and glorious city” is fallen even since the fifteenth 
century, when Breydenbach coming straight from Venice on 
his travels pronounced it far the most magnificent of all the 
cities he had seen. The notes on the topography of 
Alexandria are useful as far as they go: yet what a charming 
essay might be written on that subject by anyone with an 
adequate knowledge of the place and its history! But Mr. 
Pentield, we fear, is no great student of history. Else he 
would not say quite so positively that Cassar was responsible 
for the “ruthless” burning of the great library. Mahaffy 
shows that the fact is at least doubtful, while if the disaster 
occurred it was an accident of military operations and neither 
ruthless nor even intentional. The story of Omar is better 
attested, but still open to question. Again our author does 
not seem aware that Alexandria was joined by a navigable 
channel with the Nile in ancient times: he speaks of the 
Mahmudiah Canal as a new idea. Nor does he seem to have 
studied Arabic, or he would not give the Dervish cry in the 
travestied form “ Allah la Ilaha.” Still he writes in a bright 
and chatty style which makes pleasant reading, and he cleverly 
avoids hackneyed descriptions. 

Moreover the book has a full share of political interest. 
As a resident American Mr. Penfield could not fail to be 
struck with the endless paradoxes of the existing administra- 
tion—the fiction of Turkish suzerainty, the fiction of the 
Khedive's independence, the fiction that England has no 
official predominance, and all the other local and international 
fictions which veil the fact of British power upheld by 
British troops, whose flag is furled in Egypt but floating in 
the Sudan. Still the merits of the system or want of system 
are frankly recognised, and full credit is given to the many 
and far-reaching reforms for which Lord Cromer is respon- 
sible. Like Mr. White, our author has his historical 
retrospect, from which he passes to a sympathetic sketch of 
the reigning Khedive and his family. But the chapter of 
supreme interest is that on Britain’s position in Egypt—a 
chapter written apparently with studious fairness and without 
predilection. Yet its conclusions are striking enough and 
may be given in the writer's own form of question and 
answer— 

“ Are the people of Egypt materially benefited by English 
rule?” 

“ Unquestionably they are. . . No fair-minded 
investigator can witness the present condition of the Egyptian 
fellaheen, knowing what it was before the advent of the 

English, without conceding this. For six or eight years Egypt 
has fairly teemed with prosperity. . . . . It is indeed a 
mighty stride trom the Lyypt of Ismail Pasha to the Egypt of 
Lord Cromer. th Ma 

“ The administrative blunder of the English in not bringing 
in their language with the beginning of their intelligent 


reforms is half responsible for the unpopularity of the occupa- 

tion, the benefits of which would surely be obliterated and 

forgotten six months after the departure of the last British 
functionary.” 

A great blunder indeed, yet we once heard a British 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs call the language question 
a question of no importance— 

“Is Egypt capable of self-government ?” 

“ The candour prompting one, after long and disinterested 
study of Egyptian matters in the country itself, to say that 
England has performed the self-appointed task better than any 
other nation could have performed it, likewise compels me to 
state frankly that Egypt is not capable of complete self-govern- 
ment at the present time.” 

Though Mr. Penfield makes no claim to be original or 
profound, he has written a fresh and attractive volume. Print, 
paper and binding are all good, and the illustrations both 
well chosen and well executed, with one exception, though 
for the most part they have no very close relation to the text. 
In short the book admirably fultils the purpose it professes of 
sketching Egypt as it now is, for the visitor and the general 
reader who desires to “learn something and not too much of 
contemporary conditions” in that country. 

It is no disparagement of Sir Walter Mieville’s Under 
Queen and Khedive to say that the interest of it is mainly 
personal. It is an autobiography, written in an unpretentious 
style, with a gaiety and naivelé which would disarm the 
fiercest critic. Indeed the personality it revgals is a very 
genial one, frank and full of laughter, a man beloved by his 
friends and secretly liked by his enemies, capable, upright, 
and possessed of that tact and humour nowhere more essential 
to success than in the Egyptian service. His career there 
began in 1874. Consul at Alexandria, then at Suez, he accepted 
in 1882 the consulship at Khartum, but was unable for 
reasons of health to take up the office. Otherwise he 
would probably have perished with Gordon. Sut his 
chief work lay in fighting the cholera, and his sterling 
sense and ability soon won him the position of President 
of the Board of Quarantine. Of quarantine and cholera 
there is something too much in the memoir for the gencral 
reader, who will tind, however, compensation in many 
personal and local touches, and stories of Khedives and 
Ministers. Our author was for five years in Egypt under 
Ismail Pasha, to whose misgovernment a chapter is given ; he 
went through the bombardment of Alexandria and the days of 
anxiety which followed ; and, looking back at the time when 
news came of the victory at Tel-el-Kebir, he sighs :— 

“ Ah, if only the English had declared a Protectorate over 
Egypt that very day! What years of uphill fighting it would 
have saved. Even the French would have welcomed the 
announcement and all the bad blood since created would never 
have been engendered. And the dream of so many great 
men, namely, a firm Anglo-French alliance and friendship, 
would to-day have been an accomplished fact.” 

This sounds paradoxical enough, but is the mature, reflec- 
tion of a man who has seen much of Egypt and much of the 
world. It agrees with the deductions of the other authors we 
have reviewed and oddly enough it was the policy unofficially 
recommended at the time by the French Foreign Minister 
himself, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 


A. J. BUTLER. 





CLARE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. COLLBGE HISTORIES. CLARE 
COLLEGE. By J. R. Wardale, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of the 
College. London: F. E. Robinson and Co. 


THE satisfactory method of writing the history of a college 
has yet to be found. The present volume is typical of its 
compeers, both in its success and in its failure. For the 
problem is always the same, how to put together all the 
amusing college stories, all the traits of old college life, all the 
social, religious and political history of the society where it 
clashed with the outside world during the Reformation and 
the struggles of King and Parliament; how to put all these 
entertaining, valuable and unique pieces of historical infor- 
mation into the same book with lists of petty benefactions and 
of Fellows forgotten that were. At present the system, or 
want of system, on which college histories are composed is 
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only one degree less bad than the chaos of the old county 
history. It is with this college history as with the most of its 
kind : although no one but an extraordinarily patriotic Clare 
man of an antiquarian turn of mind would read the whole of 
it through with real joy, every one with any sense of the 
romance of the past will find much to delight and to instruct 
him. It would have been a step in the right direction if the 
records of the less important benefactions, and the biographies 
of those Fellows who were neither ornaments or scandals to 
their college, had been relegated to an appendix, where even 
greater detail might there have been used without any fear of 
marring the text of the book. As, however, that is not the 
system on which orthodox college histories are written, there 
is little fault that can be found with the result of Mr. Wardale’s 
labours. 

What little there is to tell about the academical career 
of Hugh Latimer is so characteristic that it is a pity that no 
more can be retrieved. To one fond of colleges but ignorant 
of their history, the chief surprise of the book will be the very 
slow rate at which the present buildings of Clare gradually 
rose during the seventeenth century on the site of the old hall 
of which there is an interesting picture on page 60). There 
is no college in cither of the old English Universities which 
has so much the appearance of a harmony, conceived by one 
man and carried out at one time; yet as a matter of historical 
fact there was no such harmony of design nor immediateness 
of execution. The three shillings which the architect, Thomas 
Grumball, appears from the college accounts to have received 
for his “ draught’ of Clare Bridge, is almost worthy to stand 
on record with Milton’s proverbial five pounds, as another 
example of the fact that the very best work of all is not the 
work that is most highly paid. 

The vexed question of the treatment of the college and 
Fellows by Parliament is very impartially discussed by Mr. 
Wardale. It is, indeed, impossible to defend the proceedings 
altogether, but there are two alleviating circumstances of some 
weight. In the first place, one of chief alleged grounds of the 
expulsion of the Cavalier Fellows from Clare was their neglect 
of college duties, a charge which Mr. Wardale seems to think 
was very probably true. Secondly, the Puritans who were 
put in their place were not men to be despised, and the 
Roundhead régime in the college produced the great Tillotson, 
aman certainly well calculated both to stimulate and to direct 
the best academical life. One of the most interesting figures 
of old Clare before the Civil War is Nicolas Ferrar, who so 
charmed all whom he came across that “after he had beena 
pensioner for the first year, the Fellows would needs have him 
a Fellow-commoner, that he might be there companion.” It 
isa pity that Mr. Wardale does not say something more about 
the later life of this exceptional man, either by giving some 
description of his“ Protestant Monastery,” or at least referring 
the readers to the fascinating chapter on the subject in 
Carlyle’s Historical Sketches. All who do not already know 
Fuller’s anecdote of the Clare Play, the flower of all town and 
gown stories, should read it as it stands in chapter vii. 





A BATCH OF LAW BOOKS. 


THe Law oF Account, being a concise treatise on the Right and 
Liability to Account, the Taking of Accounts and Accountants’ 
Charges. By Sydney E. Williams. London: Stevens and 
Sons. 

INVESTIGATION OF TITLE, with Precedents of Requisitions. Second 
Edition. By W. Howland Jackson and Thorold Gosset. 
London : Stevens and Sons. 

SAUNDERS’ Law oF NEGLIGENCE. Second Edition. By E. 
Blackwood Wright. London: Butterworth and Co. 

ADULTERATION oF Foop. By D. C. Bartley. Second Edition. 
Stevens and Sons. 

THE YEARLY SUPREME CoURT PRACTICE, 1900. With Practical 
Notes by M. Muir Mackenzie, B.A., S. G. Lushington, M.A., 
B.C.L., and John Charles Fox. London: Butterworth and Co_ 


Mr. Sydney Williams has excellently performed a very 
useful task in producing his treatise on The Law of Account. 
In the course of some 300 pages he has passed in review all 
the principal situations—whether arising from questions of 


partnership, mortgage, trust, agency, bankruptcy, guardian- 
ship, copyright, &c., or in connection with the services of 
solicitors, liquidators, receivers or accountants—in which 
accounts may be taken; and he prefaces the whole with a 
particularly admirable treatment of the general right to account. 
The law of account, though primarily a Chancery matter, not 
infrequently arises to perplex the Common lawyer, and this 
book should have a circulation in the Temple as well as in 
Lincoln’s Inn. The difficult subject of set-off is especially 
well discussed; and here, as elsewhere, the reference to 
decided cases appears to be full and accurate. Mr. Williams’ 
English is not always quite so irreproachable as his law—e.g., 
“ mutual accounts” may be correctly, but cannot be elegantly, 
defined as a phrase “by which are meant, not where one 
party only has received money and made payments on account 
of the other, but where each of two parties has received and 
paid on account of the other.” 

“No one’s misfortune is so much slighted by the 
Courts as his who buys a thing in the realty and does 
not look into the title,” and this dictum of Lord St. 
Leonards is appropriately placed on the title-page of 
Messrs, Jackson and Gosset’s practical treatise on the law 
relating to the title to land. The early exhaustion of a first 
edition, which appeared only a year ago, has given the authors 
an opportunity of revising and bringing up to date the matter 
of their work, and of adding several new items to the alpha- 
betical digest which is its most useful feature. The result is to 
provide the conveyancer with a handbook of convenient size 
and sufficient copiousness to be of considerable value in the 
investigation of title. Particularly useful should be the 
precedents of requisitions which are appended to the concise 
explanations of different subjects throughout the volume. 

Another new edition which introduces much new matter 
is Mr. E. B. Wright's reissue of Saunders’ Law of Negligence. 
His object is to provide the practitioner, especially in county 
courts, with “a portable and cheap text-book which will give 
both the principles of the law and the cases which set them 
forth.” If this end can be attained by a much compressed 
treatise, the little book of the late Recorder of Bath provided 
an excellent basis upon which to work ; but an examination of 
Mr. Wright's volume, clear and accurate as it is, only con- 
firms the impression that once the broad elements of 
the law of negligence are left behind, their modern 
application involves so much exegesis and illustration that it 
is hardly possible to cover the ground effectively in the course 
of 250 pages. Very likely Mr. Wright's object could not be 
more skilfully attained, but by looking into his treatment of 
such branches of the law of negligence as are suggested by 
“invitations to alight” or by Penny v. Wimbledon District 
Council, it becomes clear that so trenchant an abbreviation 
of Mr. Beven’s monumental work is hardly satisfactory. The 
temptation to include in the book the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was no doubt considerable, and its treatment is not 
without value in view of the author’s gallant attempt to remedy 
the frightful inconvenience (and worse) of such “ legislation 
by reference,” but Mr. Chamberlain’s masterpiece is surely 
outside the subject of negligence altogether. Sir Frederick 
Pollock rightly excludes it from his treatise on torts on the 
ground that the liability it imposes does not arise from wrong 
of any kind, but is merely a statutory consequence of a certain 
industrial status. And, apart from theoretic objections, it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Wright has occupied his already over- 
crowded space with this further subject, as the endless pitfalls 
and difficulties of the Act which was to “ put an end to litiga- 
tion” necessitate in any case of complexity a reference to 
works such as Willis’ or Robinson and Sims’, which are 
devoted more exclusively to the elucidation of its clauses. 

On January rst, 1900, the Food and Drugs Act, which was 
passed this year, comes into operation, and however far the 
new statute falls short of the economic ideals of Sir Howard 
Vincent, it effects quite enough alteration in the law to justify 
Mr. Bartley’s new edition of his commentary on the enact- 
ments affecting the adulteration of food. The first section 
prohibits the importation of various adulterated or impoverished 
articles of food unless the packages are “ conspicuously 
marked” with a correct description of their contents : and 
thereby elaborates the policy which a previous Conservative 
Government began in the Margarine Act of 1887. More 
important perhaps, and certainly less open to criticism, are 
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the sections which cast upon local authorities a positive legal 
duty, instead of a merely discretionary power, to appoint 
public analysts, and which so enlarge the definition of “ food ” 
as to bring those who adulterate such “flavouring matters 
and condiments” as baking-powders and chewing-gum 
within the scope of the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. In other 
respects Mr. Bartley’s book has been brought up to date, and 
the reference to cases appears to be as complete as the most 
exacting lawyer can require. 

Finally we come to a book which not even the most con- 
scientious of reviewers can be expected to read from cover to 
cover as a preliminary to putting pen to paper. The authors 
of the Supreme Court Practice have to face the acknowledged 
authority and popularity of the older Annual Practice, but, 
though they cannot expect to oust the “ White Book” from 
its position of lawyer's bible, the admirably clear printing and 
the greater conciseness of the “ Yellow Book” entitle it to 
recognition as a sort of revised version. The habit of past 
generations in chambers is all in favour of the more expensive 
edition of the Rules of the Supreme Court, but economy both of 
money and of space should act as a powerful recommenda- 
tion of its younger rival. And certainly, once the rearrange- 
ment becomes familiar, it is an undoubted convenience to 
find the text of the Judicature Acts and the Arbitration Act 
in the same volume with the orders and rules. 


S. 





FICTION, 


JANICE MEREDITH. By Paul 

Constable. 

THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN. By Joel Chandler 

Harris. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 

CHINATOWN STORIES. By C. B. Fernald. London: Heinemann. 
Two New Women. By Mary Beaumont. London: James 

Clarke. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford is well known in America and 
getting a slight reputation in England as a writer of pretty 
love stories, which are sentimental without being mawkish 
and serenely romantic without being dangerously unreal. In 
Fanice Meredith Mr. Ford has set himself a more ambitious 
task than he has ever attempted before, and, though he still 
has the same qualities which appeal to the school-girl, he adds 
to them others which will make us imagine that we have an 
important addition to the rank of novelists, until he has 
written a new book to confirm that impression or to dispel the 
illusion. 

Janice Meredith was the daughter of an old Tory squire 
in New Jersey just before the Revolution. She loves the 
sentimental romances of her age, though her stern Presbyterian 
mother will have none of them. She is of course very 
beautiful. At least so think Charles Foyne (afterwards to be 
Colonel Brereton, A.D.C. to Washington) ; a bond-servant of her 
father’s, who has come from England mysteriously and is 
probably (thinks Tibbie Drinker, Janice’s bosom friend) a 
lord in disguise; Philemon Hennion, a rustic squireen; Joe 
Bagby, a pettifogging village lawyer ; Parson McCave, a good 
Presbyterian minister, with five children ; and, last of all, our 
friend the arch-villain of the plot, the spy Evatt, otherwise 
Lord Clowes, Commissary-General to the English army of 
invasion. All these come near winning the fair Janice at 
different times (McCave is the least serious competitor). Who 
triumphs in the end and how he does it as he should ina 
good historical romance, with the approval and through the 
instrumentality of the Great Man of the Period, it is unneces- 
sary to say. Suffice it that you are brought so often to the 
brink of her marriage with some one else, you find it so 
difficult at times to cheer yourself with the comfortable 
assurance which keeps you from troubling overmuch that all 
will be well in the end, that you reach that end with a feeling of 
relief and conscious triumph, which shows that the author 
has produced the effect he aimed at and in his story at least 
scored a success. 

As a study of eighteenth-century manners, this book 
shows that Mr. Ford has studied Jane Austen, especially 
Northanger Abbey, with success. His girls are delightful. 
For an example see page 100, where Janice and Sibbie are 
discussing their lovers, and Janice is longing for a lengthy and 


Leicester Ford. Westminster: 


feeling proposal ; or the letters in which Janice describes the 
routs and balls given by the English garrison in New York, 
The war itself is described with accuracy, and often with 
vigour and picturesqueness, though we must confess to finding 
Washington prosy at times. The English leaders, being more 
slightly touched in, are more effective, though we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Ford has got a wrong idea of Major Andre. 
The style is not even, and there are often ugly grammatical 
errors. The book suffers too from a rather ill-digested mass 
of material. But these are faults which are not difficult to 
remedy. Mr. Ford has the right feeling for romance; he 
knows how to bring his reader into the thick of the excite- 
ment and give him the right thrill of personal participation in 
the struggle, and he keeps his grip on the reader's attention 
through a long and interesting book. 

From America comes another book which we settle down 
to, assured of entertainment and amusement. This is The 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann, by Joel Chandler Harris, the 
famous creator of Uncle Remus. It is a description of a negro 
woman who served the family of Major Perdue, of Middle 
Georgia, before and after “freedom.” She comes of an 
ancient family, if she is to be believed, “ Affikin fum’ way back 
yander ‘fo de flood, an’ fum de word go.” She is a loyal, 
sensible, courageous woman, and, more important of all for 
literary purposes, she is vigorous of speech and deed, with 
more than the average nigger power of expression and 
picturesque rhetoric, and with a pleasant habit of “ frailing” 
those who offend her. She has the amusing habit which 
characterized Uncle Remus of beginning to tell one story and 
falling off into another. When she is reminded of her 
original alteration she breaks out into ingenuous surprise of 
this nature :—“ Ain't I tell you ‘bout dat? Well, ef dat don't 
bang my time! Hamp, you hear dat? You better go an’ 
make 'rangements fer ter have me put in de as’lum, bekaze I 
sho’ I's gettin’ light-headed. Well, suh, dat beats all!” 

Some of her comments on social matters are delightful. 
This is what she thinks of the mulatto :—“ Dey got in um all 
dat’s mean an’ low down on bofe sides, an’ ef dey yever is ter 
be saved, dey’'ll all hatter be baptize toice han’ runnin’—once 
fer de white dat’s in um and once fer de black.” And her 
description of the true gentleman is surely valuable. “Taint 
money; ‘tain't land; ’tain’t fine duds; ‘tain’t nothin’ ’tall 
like dat. I tell you, suh, dem what want ter be de quality 
is got ter have a long line er big graveyards behime 
um, an’ dem graveyards is got ter be full ‘er folks 
what use to know how ter treat yuther folks.” But we 
might quote for ever from this shrewd old woman. The 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann has not the unique qualities 
which have made Uncle Remus a _ classic, but as a study of 
character and a phase of social relations of which we know 
little, it must take a very high place. Humour and pathos are 
large words, easily misapplied, but we fancy they are woven 
into these chronicles by a master of his craft. 

Very different to Mr. Harris’ broad effects are the pretty 
and clever, but rather laboured, pictures of Mr. C. B. Fernald. 
Chinatown Stories has considerable accidental interest in dealing 
witha subject of which we know littleand which has the glamour 
of mystery and the charm of quaintness. Many of the tales, 
especially “The Cat and the Cherub” series, have a pretty 
touch of sentiment, some have the fascination of the grotesque 
and the horrible. But we fear that the romance is not spon- 
taneous enough to do more than please, and the style is too 
precious to be literature. The Chinatown Stories appeal at most 
to superficial sentiments, but they are undoubtedly pleasing and 
delicate. They might well have a vogue which would be 
deserved, but a more lasting place has been claimed for them, 
and we fear we cannot endorse the claim. With this reserve 
let us assure the reader that they are far above the average of 
the ordinary magazine story. 

Two New Women is a book of short stories by the 
author of A Ringby Lass. Nor do they come a bit behind, 
in interest or in literary finish, the earlier work. Indeed 
for choiceness and restraint of diction and for an indefinable 
purity of thought and feeling the little book can hardly be 
excelled. 

The story which gives a name to the book is the longest 
but not the best. It isa charming picture of girls who retain 
their unspoiled womanhood in the attempt to forge a carcef 
for themselves after the fashion of the new woman. Even 02 
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the new woman Love may lay his hand. “The Avenger” is 
exquisite. Again a girl is the centre of the piece. The 
Avenger was not “a Fury with horrid locks of fear.” She 
was very young and very small, with a soft little face and 
bright eyes. And she had ever so slight a lisp. Her vengeance 
the reader must turn to the book to read. 

It may be charged against Miss Beaumont that she brings 
into every story the sense of a large and pardoning com- 
passion, that she regards all men as redeemable, and mostly 
redeemed by the love of women, and that the triumph always 
lies with love and duty. But, perhaps, a writer is bound to 
select materials in accordance with the writer’s own nature. 
And writers being such as they are there will always be enough 
to tell of the grimness, the irony, the cataclysms of life ; we 
shall never want in villains, triumphant villains, and the 
desolation and despair wrought by their villainies. But some- 
times it seems as if we may be wanting in visions of the sweet 
and good and true which exist everywhere in human life, and 
especially among the humble. 
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Moors, * was held to be pecul 





iarly s weesséul, 

A PROSE-POET OF THE MOUNTAINS. es 

ALTINE MEMORIES. By Emive JaveLLe. With a Bio- 
gral aphical and Literary Notice by EUGENE RAMBERT. Translated and with an 
ntroduction by W. H CHESSON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. ‘6d. 

IN TEN DAYS OVER THIRTY FEET OF PRAISE HAVE BEEN BESTOWED 

ON THIS BOOK BY THE PRESS. 

THAT REMINDS ME . By Sir Epwarp Rvsse.t, 
Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post.” First Edition exhausted on Publication. 
Large Second Edition in Preparation. With Portrait. Cloth, 1as. net. 

“All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” — 
Westminster Gazette. 











"THE AUTHOR OF | ‘ALICE IN WONDE} LAND.” 
HEAP EDITION OF HIS * 
THE LIFE AND LEITERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 
By = Nephew, 8. D. COLLINGWOOD. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 
3s. O 
THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE-BOOK. 
S. D. COLLINGWOOD. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 





Edited by 





“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED 
MODERN SPAIN. (1788-1898.) By Martin A. S. Hume, 
F.R.HS., Author of “Sir Walter Kalegh,” “The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth,” “The Year After the Armada,” &c. Illustrated, with Map and 
Index Cloth, 5s. 





~~ A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) By Geo. 
MCCALL THEAL, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up 
to date, Completing the Fifteenth Thousand. Illustrated, and with Map and 
Index. Cloth, §s. 





A BOOK TO BE READ.” 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. A 
Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By A. B. LLoyp, With 
a Preface by Sir JoHN KeENNAWAY, Bart. With Three Maps and over 150 
Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net 
“One of the most remarkable books of African travel published for some years.” 
- Mr. Hi arold Spender in The Speaker. 





SOME MUSIC-HALL FAVOURITES 
THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Portraits of Eminent 


Music-hall performers. Drawn in Three Colours by SCOTSON CLARK. With 
an Introduction by GEORGE GAMBLE. Cloth, 6s. net. 
“Admirably got up. Should make a smart gift-book of particular 
brightness.” St. Paul's. 


EVERYBODY | SHOU L D “BUY 


UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK. It is a Christmas Budget of Short 
Stories, Poems, interesting Facts about Authors, and Literary and General 
Articles. It contains as frontispiece a fine three-coloured Portrait of a 
Stra atton in “ The Cake Walk,” and upwards of too Illustrations. Crown 4to., 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. NeEssir. With 


many Illustrations by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. In Decorated 

Cover, and also in Unwin's Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Of all the children’s stories ever written this should rank as first favourite. 
Full of fun and adventure, told with humour and a marvellous knowledge of child- 
hood, . . » Nochild of any age will weary of reading it. There is not a dull 
page from. beginning to end, and the illustrations are admirable.” —Birmingham 
Gazette 








UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
39th Thousand. Now Ready. 
THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “The 


Lilac Sunbonnet,” “The Grey Man.” &c. 
the Author of “MOONLIGHT,” “SUSANNAH,” &c, 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Many. 


sy the Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience.” 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. By Awevia E. Barr. 
Crown 8vo., ae 6s. each 


A NEW “NOVEL BY HELENE | GINGOLD. 


THE CHILLINGFiELD CHRUNICLES. 


By the Author of “ Denyse,” “ A Cycle of Verse,” &c. &. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 6s. 


A story of English life in the reign of Queen Anne, full of incident and adventure. 





Mr. UNWL IN will send his ‘Ilustrated. Announcement ‘List to any address 
Post-free on Application. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
60, REGENT STREET, W., ARD 14, CORNHILL, EC, LONDON. INSTITUTION. 


FOUNDED 1807. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
ND BID itecectitnisctstenccrcones £10,500,000, 





THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5, 400,000. 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those entrants, at the next division in 1902. 


charged by other leading offices. ' At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
. = previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect ef which not 
a N culars as to RATES | : iinedtnn Ge mammenmes . : 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATE only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “County” may | 2!s° Paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
P MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 


be obtained upon application to— 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COsT WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


G. W. STEVENS ) 
> Joint Secretaries, 
B. E. Raturre } 


1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 


INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST 


“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. 
ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 


Cadbury o 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. | COCOA 


Fidelity Guarantees Issuod. | ABSOLUTELY -PURE— 


, ot) ieee THEREFORE BEST. 
Claims paid £ 4, 000 ’ 000. | Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0,, | ontdn Packets and tins 2s ether Covoas are sometimes subst 


. . 3 tuted for the sake of extra profit. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRISH WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD.. 


89, New Bond Street, and 102, Kensington High Street, London, W. 

















DUBLIN: 8 anp 9, SurFoLtk StTReEkt. BELFAST: 16, Beprorp SrTReEer. 
MANUFACTORY: Wartneastown (Co. Downy). 
4 DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and Upwards. 








MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. | sis siaidaeain 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light 0S" ar 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 


be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 83 | TU RKISH TOWELS 
higher prices. 

GT. ESTEPHE. 
bx 








SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
yttle. The appreciation this wine meets . 
with from the constantly increasing number 


AND 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17.6 99 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine | 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. or 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Ciaret so n | 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them MADE BY 


with wines sold elsewhere at 16s, and 20s. a dosen aad | B A R L 0 W & J 0 N E S 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 








per dozen. LIMITED, 
JAMES SMITH & CO.,)| MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, AND 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. Sold by all high-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
a KO Ee i 
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